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ARCHITECTURE AND COMMERCE. 


N another page we review Mr. Gordon Selfridge’s book, 
“The Romance of Commerce,” and we take the 
opportunity of discussing the subject from an archi- 
tectural point of view. 

At an early age the architectural student forms 
his impressions of commerce which are generally based upon 
the acceptance of the ambiguous significance attached to the 
word “commercial.” The commercial outlook, he believes, 
connotes everything that is worst because it forces architecture 
to conform to conditions which seem to him to be flagrantly 
opposed to the accepted canons of academic architecture. In 
his mind, the sequence of thoughts runs something like this : 
Commerce, commercialism, trade, industrialism, manufac- 
turers, and petty shopkeepers ; but the man who commissions 
an architect to build his city offices and his residence is a merch- 
ant prince, a patron of the arts. It is of interest to ascertain 
whether a man is termed a business man because he looks at 
things from a practical or common-sense point of view, and 
whether these qualities entitle us to classity him under the 
heading “commercial.” If these are the qualities which we 
associate with the business man, there eeu appear to be a 
poor case to be argued for the artist and the idealist. 

We remember hearing two architects discussing the relation- 
ship of art to commerce. One maintained that the wealth of a 
country depended upon its commerce which provided the 
money for the encouragement and development of art, the 
other maintained that it was the work of the artist which 
enabled the manufacturer to sell his goods. This is an excellent 
example of a circular argument upon cause and effect, and shows 
the danger of discussing a subject without regard to first prin- 
ciples. That a great amount of cant is written upon the subject 
of commerce and art is certain, and when we read that an artist 
is of the opinion that the public has no real interest in art we 
should get a truer insight into what he means if he said that 
the public was not buying his pictures. 

The history of commerce makes it clear that wealth in the 
sense of money and power is based upon commerce, and that 
the flourishing country rebuilds its cities and becomes the 
Mecca of the arts. Few architectural students would have 
difficulty in explaining that the prosperity of the woollen 
industry in the Middle Ages led to the great era of church building 
throughout Gloucestershire and Northamptonshire, and in 
bringing fortunes to the local ““ woolmen ” it gave us the small 
towns and villages scattered about the Cotswolds, so full of 
finely-built and beautiful houses. The statement that the 
commercial outlook makes a man insensible to art is difficult 
to accept, when history proves quite the contrary. The munifi- 
cence of the wealthy merchants is reflected in many fine old 
buildings and a reference to the title pages of some of the old 
architectural books will show that they were dedicated by 
humble servants “to the patrons possessed with Power and 
Wealth who alone are able to execute the Artist’s plans.” 
There remains the argument that we have not produced build- 
ings to equal those fine old houses and hospitals of an earlier 
generation. But is this entirely the fault of the commercial 
outlook 2? The loss of tradition is not made good by many 
vears of book-learning, and if commerce, sets the problem it is 
not certain that the architect has always been equal to it. _ 

If we take for granted the ee argument in its 
order—commerce, wealth and art—we have the feeling that 
there has been a tendency to confuse two quite distinct phases 
in the relations of commerce to art. No one will deny that 
many wealthy men spend their money in encouraging the arts, 
but it is beyond all question that commerce in many of its 
processes has had the tendency to neglect some of the decencies 
of life. Manufacturing—or, to adopt the general term, indus- 
trialism—is an essential part of modern commerce and trading, 
and it will be admitted that many of its results are ugly and 
harmful. It has 2m 8 up dumping grounds of refuse, built 
rows and rows of ugly houses with tiny back-yards, and produced 
its goods in chandea looking factories and workshops. In 
short, apart from the Factory Acts for the protection of the 
workers, industrialism, with all its claims for the necessity for 
publicity and fine pictures on hoardings to advertise the quality 


of its goods, seems to have been blind to the ugliness which it 
creates around ite own doors. ‘There are certain notable excep 
tions, of course, and we are only expressing the thoughts of 
many when we say that manufacturers would do a greater 
service to the community by trying to lessen the malign effects 
of their factories than by advertising so much the purity of 
their goods. There is a clear distinction in our minds between 
commerce at work and commerce buying its art treasures. 

But there is a tendency amongst architects to assume that 
they are, to some extent, self-appointed censors of commercial 
morality; and that architecture should not be debased by 
being brought into contact with cheap and petty trading, and 
by being used as an advertising medium. We confess that 
we cannot follow this line of reasoning. To begin with, no 
architect is capable of determining whether any article is dear 
or cheap; it would not be sold it there were not a demand for 
it, and it may be, and probably is, good value at the price. 
If we cannot pay the price for silk apparently we must not 
have cotton, and arcnitecture is to be allowed to have qualms 
about the pedigree of the articles for sale and the relative values 
of baby foods, tobacco or beer! Arguing on these lines we 
might expect another outery that the petty traders, whose 
buildings were of the same class as their cheap goods, might, 
at least, try to forget their commercial instincts for a little 
and think of other people when they erect their buildings. 
One has only to look at the standard of design in some of the 
London streets during the last ten years to prove that an 
increasing number of merchants and shopkeepers have realised 
their civic responsibilities, and architecture has responded 
nobly. That the standard will improve as time goes on is 
beyond doubt, if architects are able to forget, as a correspondent 
puts it, “that there can be such a thing as architectural 
snobbery.” 

It is evident that a fine building can act indirectly as an 
advertisement for the merchant, but to our mind there is a 
certain amount of frankness about the individual who is willing 
to pay for a fine building and admits that he hopes he will 
reap the benefit of 1t during his lifetime. He is more to be 
commended than the collector of pictures and first editions 
whose mind runs in the groove of posthumous values. An 
architectural masterpiece brings no inflated posthumous value 
to the owner, nor would we like to encourage a world where 
the dead stifles the living. We can safely leave posterity to 
deal with the commercial buildings which we hand down to 
it, and if the race is decadent (as many seem to think) then 
we will leave some fine records which will express the measure 
of our commercial age. 

“ Architectural snobbery ” represents a conventional form of 
thinking which is fatal alike to the architect and to the true 
development of any living architecture. The essence of snob- 
bery is that many things must be taken for granted, leading 
to a false standard of values. For instance, no architectural 
student would hesitate to set down the various qualities he 
considers should be expressed in a bank—dignity, solidity, 
and a sense of prestige. These are the architectural qualities 
which we expect to see in a bank ; but it is bad logic to attach 
these attributes to a bank and deny them to other buildir gs. 
The motor-car has had a more marked effect upon the social life 
of the country than any other factor we know of. It has 
already altered the outlook upon architecture and the arts, 
and its influence on the future will be even greater. If we 
assume that the influence of the motor-car has not been 
beneficial to architecture, it is neither a sound excuse for 
designing an ugly building for a motor company, nor a reason 
for giving to it the highest form of architectural expression 
We believe that commerce has set the problem, and if archi 
tecture has not in the past always responded successfully, it 
is chopped logic to say that commercialism is responsible for 
the bed architecture. We should like to see our factories, 
workshops and houses invested with a little more imagination 
and beauty, and we believe there will be a wider appreciation 
of architecture in relation to commerce when architects can 
prove to a critical public the excellence of their general judg- 
ment on all matters relating to their profession. 
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NOTES. 


It is something in its favour 

A National Tather than a criticism that 
Memorisl. we are in the tenth vear since 

the declaration of war with- 

out a national war memorial being 
projected. The Cenotaph will harldy be 
regarded as a national memorial of the 
war, being[more identified with the dav 
of the Armistice. A contemporary, 
uneasy at the delay which has taken 
place, suggests that the object should at 
least be recognised by the appointment 
of a Commission to prepare plans. But 
we are more in favour of a legislative than 
an administrative body in the first 
instance, one, not to prepare plans, but 
to decide what sort of memorial] is 
desirable. It is not because of any lack 
of enthusiasm for what is called the 
Charing, Cross scheme that we hesitate 
to regard any such desirable improve- 
ment as quite occupying the place for 
such a war memorial. It appears to us 
that so solemn a commemoration requires 
something detached from ulterior objects, 
and to become an end in itself. If it is 
to concentrate the thoughts of a nation 
upon itself, commemorating events so 
vast and terrible in their consequences, 
attention should be directly, not in- 
directly, focussed upon it, and though 
the Charing Cross scheme might include 
a direct memorial through statuary or 
other means, its object of creating a very 
much needed improvement in the centre 
of London is not quite the one which 
should be uppermost in our thoughts. 
There are some who will hesitate to 
affirm that the present time favours such 
a national’memorial as we suggest, and 
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it is for this reason that our thoughts 
should first be centred on the considera- 
tion of the nature of such a memorial, 
and the opportunities for getting it, 
rather than preparing plans. Festina lent: 
may well apply in thinking of such a 
memorial. 





Tae discussion which has 

Gibert’s arisen concerning this foun- 
Feantain. tain is evidence of the appre- 
ciation of the work of a fine 

sculptor, whose life has suffered, no less 
than his work, through want of con- 
sideration; and it would be more than 
a graceful act to secure the nearer 
realisation of the sculptor’s aim, which 
would be still more mutilated by curtail- 
ing the space around his fountain. If 
traffic necessities compel this, its removal 
to a site offering better accommodation is 
clearly desirable. We do not think that 
London would be any the poorer by the 
removal of the Shakespeare statue from 
the garden of Leicester-square, and we 
are inclined to regard the site as admirably 
suited for Gilbert’s fountain. The water 
playing amid such surroundings would 
do no harm if the breezes carried its 
cooling spray on to the surrounding stones, 
and it offers the advantage that no traffic 
considerations intervene to suggest prac- 
tical objections. Though advocated by 
Sir H. M. Spielman in a contemporary, 
the triangular piece still unoccupied in 
front of St. George’s Hospital does offer 
objections on this account, and a more 
undisturbed area seems clearly desirable. 
It would be some repayment of a debt of 
justice to Alfred Gilbert long overdue. 
one which his brother sculptors should 
fee] most deeply, if they were consulted on 





Helsingfors Railway Station. Exe: Ssaninen, Architect, 
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the matter, for an artist who has don, 
such fine work for his country should 
receive the consideration which is due to 
such service. Too faithful and sensitive 
for this rough world, we may say of him, 
as Dr. Johnson thundered back to one 
who criticised Goldsmith, “ Let not his 
faults be remembered, for he was a very 
great man.” 





THE controversy that has 
Canterbury arisen between the Society 
Cathedral. for the Protection of Ancient 

Buildings and Canon Mason. 
representing the Cathedral authorities, 
suggests some excess of zeal on the part 
of the former. It would be a pity if there 
were failure to recognise the very much 
greater appreciation prevailing of the need 
for preserving ancient fabrics, or to direct 
our criticism indiscriminately. The Secr 
tarv of the S8.P.A.B. would have beer 
better advised to acknowledge his mistake 
in mixing up modern masonry with old, 
as in the case of the northernmost of the 
western towers, instead of going off or 
a number of generalisations. Nor can we 
accept as axiomatic that in the case of 
worn medieval work we are never to make 
good in the sense of renewing. It appears 
to us that each case has to be settled on 
its merits, and on practical acquaintance 
with the conditions prevailing, and that 


rather worn-out phrases about “ spiritless 
imitation,” “ puerile efforts,” &c., are not 
very helpful in themselves. To talk of 
“the dignified making of history in our 
own times’ is not a little self-conscious, 
and knowing the excellent work done by 
the Society in the past, if their practical 
efforts were superseded by a hody of 
“ superior ” persons, who took more note 


(See p, 204.) 
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Exeter War Memorial: “ The Nurse.” Mr. Joun Ancet, Sculptor. 


of theories and phrases than the more 


useful and practical service they are 
established to bestow, it would be very 
disappointing. We are so entirely on the 
side of the Society in its aims that it is 
only our desire to see it keep in touch 
with life that actuates us in the desire 
that it should avoid any appearance of 
‘intellectual superiority.” 





THE following quotation from 
Architecture 2 yskin (which forms the title 
PAs page to Mr. Gordon Self- 

ridge’s book, which we review 
on page 206) is of academic interest to 
architects, who no doubt feel that the 
omission of architecture from the hier- 
archy of intellectual professions is because 
Ruskin considered it to be an art :—** Five 
great intellectual professions . have 
hitherto existed ... in every civilised 
nation: The soldiers to defend it; the 
merchants to provide for it; the pastors 
to teach it; the physicians to keep it in 
health ; the lawyers to enforce justice in 
it; and the duty of all these men is, on 
due occasion, to die for it.” 





Ir is both curious and inte- 

Old resting to note the changing 
Masters. values of pictures at the 
recent sales at Christie’s. It 

is difficult to think of old masters without 
associating them with appreciating post- 
humous values, but apparently fashions 
change in pictures as in everything else, 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the 
prices obtained for some of them being 


considerably lowe! than the prices paid 
twenty years ago. No one, we suppose, 
is foolish enough to believe that prices 


have any relation to art values, and a fall 





in prices is an excc lent corrective to those 
who have hazy ideas about art and art 
collectors. It seems difficult to reconcile 
the high prices obtained for old masters 
with the general view that money is 
scarce, but the explanation is simple if we 
realise that if the stakes are high, so are 
the profits, as a rule. We may find it 
a fortunate thing for architecture that 
it cannot be collected, even if we mise 
the art jargon of the collector and 
erroneously assume that the absence of 
it indicates a lack of interest on the part 
of the public. When we can dissociate 
art from humbug it will come as no 
surprise to us to learn that good prices 
were obtained for the furniture and china 
which were formerly the treasured art 
objects of Bramall Hall, but that the 
Hall itself has been awaiting a purchaser 
for eighteen months. Dealers and collec- 
tors can only live upon art that can be 
carried about conveniently, but let us 
not mistake a form of artistic criticism 
which embraces both an industry and the 
joy of the highest bidder. It is difficult 
to visualise a state of civilisation where 
architecture became more valuable as 1 
became older, provided the signature was 
genuine. The hopeless state of civilisa- 
tion confined to obsolete buildings, the 
creation of artificial scarcity values, the 
stifling of modern art, and the position of 
architecture as a useful art, suggest an 
ironical treatment which would have 
appealed to the author of * Erewhon.” 


Exeter War Memorial: “The Sailor.” Mu. Joun Avant. Sculptor. 
[This memorial was illustrated in our last issue. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Archeological Discovery. 

At Catterick Bridge Hotel, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, where excavations are being made 
by Sir Henry Lawson with the object of extend- 
ing the hotel, the remains of a chantry chapel 
have been disovered. 


Women Surveyors. 

Two women surveyors are now working under 
H.M. Office of Woods on that part of the Crown 
estates which has been for many years under 
the receivership of Miss H. M. Jeffery, whose 
offices are in the neighbourhood of Cumberland 
Market, Regent’s Park. 


Glasgow Housing and Health Exhibition. 

Many new features will be introduced in the 
forthcoming Housing and Health Exhibition 
which the Corporation of Glasgow have arranged 
to take place in the Industrial Hall, Kelvin Hal}, 
from October | to 20. This will be the fifth show 
of the kind promoted by Glasgow Corporation, 
and already it promises to be a great success. 
Applications for space so far have been exceed- 
ingly good. Outstanding sections include build- 
ing materials, sanitary appliances, lighting and 
heating, decoration and furnishings. The dis- 
play of goods in all these departments will be 
such as to warrant a large attendance of the 
general public. A year ago the Exhibition was 
visited by many thousands of spectators, and 
the forthcoming show, in view of its additional 
attractions, is sure to be much more largely 


attended. 
The Shepway Cross at Lympne. 


The Shepway Cross, whicl: has been erected 
at Lympne, overlooking Romney Marsh, was 
unveiled and dedicated on Saturday at a Grand 
Court of Shepway, specially summoned by the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports (Lord Beau- 
champ), who has had the cross erected. The 
cross is on the lines of an old English wayside 
cross. It consists of a tall shaft let into a base 
bloek, which is decorated with the arms of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Beauchamp, 
the family of Lygon, and the Cinque Ports. 
The cross bears the crucifix, with figures of Our 
Lady and St. John, and on the back are the 
Virgin and Child. It is of Portland stone, and 
was designed by Mr. F. E. Howard, the work 
being carried out by the Warham Guild. 


Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 


@fAt the first annual prize adjudication, held 
last week in Edinburgh, under the new prize 
scheme of the Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland, the jury announced their award as 
follows: The Rutland Prize (certificate and 
£50) for the study of materials and construction, 
to Mr. David J. A. Ross, A.R.I.B.A., 25, Rich- 
mond-terrace, Aberdeen. The Incorporation 
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of Architects’ Maintenance Scholarship of £50 

r annum for three years, to Mr. F rederick R. 
Wylie, 2, St. Mary’s-place, Glasgow. The 
Rowand Anderson Travelling Studentship (silver 
medal and £100) has not been awarded, none of 
the designs submitted being considered to be of 
sufficient merit. 


Brighton War Memorial. 


With reference to the description of Brighton 
war memorial in last week's issue, we are in- 
formed that the bronze work and engraving 
were executed by Messrs. Cashmore, Bowman 
& Co., Ltd. 


Working-Class Housing Scheme. 


Lord Bolton, of Hackwood Park, Basingstoke, 
has initiated a scheme to relieve the housing 
difficulty. To facilitate the building of working- 
class houses he has allotted frontages on four 
of the main roads leading out of Basingstoke, 
and convenient to the centre of the town. Each 
of the sites covers about a quarter of an acre, 
and all are on roads which are already sewered, 
and have water, gas, and electricity services. 
The sites will be allotted to working men. 


Memorial to Welsh Shepherd Poet. 


The memorial being erected at Trawsfynydd, 
to Hedd Wyn, the young Welsh shepherd poet, 
who fell at Pilkem Ridge, and whose poem 
to “The Hero’’ won the choir prize at the 
Birkenhead National Eisteddfod in 1917, six 
weeks after his death, is nearing completion. 
It is a life-size bronze statue of the poet, 
who is depicted in his working clothes, by Mr. 
L. S. Merrifield, whose ** Williams, Pantycelyn,” 
at Cardiff is already well known, and whose 
war memorial for the Merthyr Tydvil scholars 
was shown this year at the Royal Academy. 
The unveiling ceremony is fixed for to-morrow 
(Saturday). 

Obituary. 


The death has occurred of Mr. 
Alexander, R.S.A., of Edinburgh. 


Building Trade Wages. 

A meeting of the London Master Builders’ 
Association was held to discuss the request from 
the Operatives’ Federation for the re-classifica- 
tion of the London area, the effect of which 
would increase the rate of pay in the metropolis. 
At the close of the proceedings, which were 
private, the following official statement was 
issued by the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation : “‘ With regard to the application which 
has been made by the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives (London District 
Council) for the upgrading of the London 
district, it was unanimously decided at a special 


Robert 
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general meeting of the London Master Builders 
Association that no support could be given 
to the operatives’ request for a departure 
from the arbitrators’ award of May 15, 1922.” 

A delegate meeting of the London Regional 
Council of the operatives’ federation has been 
convened for this (Friday) evening to consider 
the reply. 





COMPETITION NEWS. 


Pavilion, Tunbridge Wells. 


Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., has made 
the following award in this competition :— 

First premium, £150, Mr. E. Vincent Harris, 
F.R.1L.B.A., of St. James’-square, 8.W. ; 

Second premium, £100, Mr. Septimus Warwick 
of 13, Somers-road, Hyde Park, 8S.W.; and 

Third premium, £50, Messrs. Franklin & 
Deacon, of Luton. These designs are illustrated 
in this issue. 

Halifax. 

For tHe CorporaTion.—Plans and reports 
for lay-out of Bull Green site and part of centre 
of the town adjoining. Premium, £50. Sending 
in day, October 1. 

The conditions of this competition are not in 
accordance with the regulations, and members 
of the R.I.B.A. and Society of Architects are 
advised to take no part in it. 


Ellesmere-street Wesleyan New Church and 
Schools, Warrington. 

The Committee has extended the date of 
delivery of plans in this competition from 
August 8 to August 15. It is their intention 
to award prizes to the successful competitors. 

Members and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. are 
advised not to take part in this competition 
because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the regulations of the Institute. 


Memorials to the Missing. 


For THe ImpertaL War Graves Commis 
Sion.— Designs of memorials to the missing on 
four battlefields on the Western Front. Send- 
ing-in day, January 1,1924. (See our issue for 
August 3.) 

Other Competitions. 

Other competitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
oe ye second the issue of The Builder in 
whic particulars were given) :—Singapore 
College (Jan. 1, 1924; March 30). Gacmotile 
Baths (Aug. 25; May 4). Hull Art Gallery 
(Nov. 5; May 4). Mint competition for 
plaques (Sept. 30; May 25). Birmingham 
Masonic Temple (Sept. 12: June 22). Colour 
scheme (Sept. 30 ; June 29). Glasgow Pavilion 
(Tune 22). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(While we are glad to publish letters on professional end 
other matters of interest to our readers, it must be under- 
stood that we do not necessarily endorse the remarks of 
correspondents, who will oblige us if they will express 
thetr views as briefly <a possible.) 

Architectural Competitions. 

Sim,—I have been interested in reading the 
recent correspondence in your columns on the 
subject of architectural competitions. It 
appears to me that there can be no question 
of doubt as to the necessity of reorganising 
our present system, and hope that the recent 
election of a progressive Committee at the 
Institute will provide the opportunity. In 
the past it has been the prerogative of the 
President to appoint assessors, and on many 
occasions when I have been a member of the 
Competitions Committee the suggestion that 
@ jury of three should be appointed has been 
turned down by the then occupant of the 
chair. It would be a popular move on the 
part of the new President to turn over to the 
Competitions Committee this out-of-date and 
autocratic perquisite. 

If it is a question of the jury system cost- 
ing more for fees than the old system, surely 
it would not be impossible for those architects 
of eminence who are honoured by being ap- 
pointed assessors acting in special cases 
without fees. I think this financial aspect is 
only an excuse for the retention of an out-of- 
date system, and I am quite sure that the 
often illogical and unsatisfactory results ob- 
tained in public competitions would be largely 
eliminated by the adoption of the jury system. 

Rosert ATKINSON, 
Director of Education, 
Architectural Association. 





Smr,—I think the time has come when, in 
the interest of the profession, a drastic re- 
vision should be made in the conduct of 
architectural competitions. The present system 
depends for its success upon the assumption 
that the professional assessor is infallible, 
and I, as a member of the profession, would 
be the last to dispute the truth of the assump- 
tion! But I am also a member of the general 
public, and as such can take a wider outlook 
than as a member of my profession. 

The point is, can occasional errors of judg- 
ment be further arrested, and can better 
methods of assessing competitions be devised 
that will ensure increased confidence in, and 
be more attractive to, the promoter? I am 
aware, both from particular and genera) 
knowledge, that at the present time there 
exists amongst promoters or prospective pro- 
moters of competitions considerable hesitancy 
in entrusting the settlement of competitions 
entirely to a single member of our profession. 
There is a general feeling that he who pays 
the piper should at least have a slight interest 
in the calling of the tune. It is my opinion 
that the time has come when a system more 
like the American system might be adopted. 
Incidentally, I understand that the American 
system provides for the direct representation 
of promoters on the board of assessors at im- 
portant stages in the procedure of the com- 
petition. I think that the profession would 
gain everthing and lose nothing if it were to 
adopt the panel system of professiona] asses- 
sors, to whom I would add at least two repre- 
sentatives from the promoters. Incidentally, 
I feel that the selection of professional asses- 
sors, which has always been the especial privi- 
lege and duty of the President, ought to 
stand. It is one of his most responsible 
duties, and, on the whole, he has in the past 
chosen well. There have been from time to 
time well-supported recommendations to adopt 
the panel system, as in France, and the objec- 
tions are, I suppose, that a panel will not 
carry out their work in the same responsible 
way as does the single assessor. It is also 
advanced that the fees would be excessive. 
These arguments appear to me to be falla- 
cious. At the worst there will always be 
found amongst the panel at least one member 
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who will attach that importance to his respon- 


detail to distinguish it from a memorial to the 


sibilities which the case deserves; and as to late Mr. Socrates” ? 


the smaller fee, surely the honour is, as in 
France, the chief reward. 

The question of representation from the pro- 
moters is more controversial. I would suggest 
that the architects should always outnumber 
the laymen by at least three to two. The 
chief objection to their inclusion would then 
be that very often they might be personally 
interested in particular schemes; or that their 
limited knowledge of technicalities would in- 
cline them to support the showy and super- 
ficial rather than the skilful scheme. It is 
my view that in practice they will be beyond 
suspicion as regards a friendly scheme, and 
that the professional merobers will easily con- 
vince them as to the superficial values of 
mere draughtsmanship and bad architecture. 

The real and important aavantage to be 
gained in allowing the promoters to have a 
voice in the selection would be that they 
would at least ensure that the most obvious 
requirements were met. They would obviate 
the making of awards mainly on theoretic and 
remote questions of style and personal feeling 
as regards architecture; and, most important 
of all, they would be allowed to feel that at 
least they had had a share in the selection. 

London. 8. D. Apsmeap. 


Srr,—Mr. Robertson’s article on the above 
subject is particularly opportune. It would ill 
become me, as a worker in Cardiff, to suggest 
that the prevailing method of assessing public 
competitions has invariably led to bad results, 
for some of our best buildings owe their existence 
to that method. 

It has been said, however, that there is some 
good in the worst of us, and, as with men, so 
with systems. The existing method has doubtless 
resulted well on many occasions, and certainly 
any defect caused by it in the work of either 
assessor or competitor has in the main been 
effected unconsciously—for all would agree 
that our assessors have worked the system as 
well as it could be worked. The fault was not 
one of individuals, but was inherent in the 
method. It has left its mark on the history of 
English architecture, for the future historian 
will doubtless have to refer to the “ competition 
architecture’ of recent times. 

And just as there is, no doubt, something 
less good in the best of us, there will be weak 
points in the best method of running competitions 
—for it may well be impossible to devise a 
perfect scheme. It is even possible that com- 
petitions in themselves are inherently wrong, 
but this possibility is vastly outweighed by the 
great importance of the competition as an 
opportunity for less well-known men, and, 
what is more important, for the development 
of architecture. 

And the jury system certainly seems to 
eliminate the main defects of the method 
normal in this country. For, under the jury 
system, competitors are far more likely to 
tackle the problem before them from their own 
point of view, and the promoters of competitions 
will doubtless prefer to leave the task of settling 
a design to a jury (on which, in some cases, there 
might well arise the necessity for appointing 
experts other than architects), rather than to 
a single assessor. 

In the interests of our profession, I feel, 
however, that the main advantage of the 
jury system is the undoubted increase of 
opportunity which it gives for development 
in an art which can only take its proper place 
in life when given the fullest possible freedom 
for serving the community under changing 


conditions. 
Cardiff. W. S. Purcnown. 


Our Modern War Memorials. 


Srr,—Would Mr. Vale be so kind as to 
enlighten readers on the following points 
raised in letter? Which is the “ 
and most costly memorial” in London, of 
what “ pagan memorial dating from the fifth 
century B.c.” is ita “ complete copy” ? Also, 
what is the meaning of “ this has not a single 


London, W.C. H. ©. B. 


A Mid-Metropolitan Artery. 

Sir,—With reference to my communication 
in your issue of September 22 last on the above 
subject, might I point out that at least one of 
the sections is worthy of consideration whilst 
the question of work for “ unemployment ” is 
under review? One only requires to drive in 
the vicinity of the Green Park to find out the 
awkwardness of the cross-communication there. 
For certain classes of traffic there is actually no 
access to Birdcage-walk and Victoria-street 
from Piccadilly and vice versa between White- 
hall and Hyde Park Corner, and for other traffic 
the only route is St. James’s-street and via the 
Mall. In the proposition above referred to the 
southern end of the new main artery north- 
wards would be constructed as a sunken road 
in the Green Park, joining up the Mall, and 
affording communication with Piccadilly. It 
might be continued wnder the Mall, thus 
afford direct communication with Birdcage- 
walk for all classes of traffic in a north to south 
direction. 


London, W. “O.B.LT.” 
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HOUSE & HOME BUILD- 


ING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Hovsrnc shortage after the great war affected 
some parts of South Africa very much as it is 
affecting England. Soldiers who had left home 
as youths, dependent upon their parents, re- 
turned as men requiring homes of their own. 
Little building had been done in the meantime, 
and prices had risen with the increased cost of 
materials and labour. Temporary shacks and 
huts were erected to meet the requirements of 
individuals, but this makeshift accommodation 
was found to be no more suitable there than here. 
Various forms of steel huts, almost uninhabitable 
in a hot climate, were experimented with, and 
their discomfort mitigated by an internal lining 
of sun-dried bricks. 

This serves as a partial protection against 
the heat, and while it is not in itself a sufficient 
defence against heavy rain, is sometimes used 
under the protection of heavily projecting eaves 
for the exterior walls of one-story buildings. 

On the land native and Dutch colonial tra- 
dition in building maintains itself side by side 
with the imported tin hut, and the suitability 
of the local style generally appeals to the good 
sense of the intending house builder. 

The lucky accident which introduced Dutch 
and Portuguese settlers to South Africa estab- 
lished a fashion in building forms essentially 
appropriate in a hot and sunny climate. Fami- 
liar with a flat wall style of design in their own 
lands, they avoided the creation of ribby and 
spiky structures in the new colonies. Even 
to this day the skilful management of surface 

characterises the best of South African 
architecture. The coat of plaster with which it 
was necessary to clothe walls built of “mud ‘or 
sun-dried brick, and the light colours which 
ved useful in refracting the sun’s rays and 
seo wk interiors cool, were utilitarian elements 
of design which have proved of the utmost 
advantage to architecture in preserving breadth 
and simplicity which have been sympathetically 
interpreted in the works of Mr. Herbert Baker 
and his In a town-planning scheme at 
East London these qualities are developed in 
comparatively inexpensive houses designed by 
Mr. Clifford B. Stocks. 

Ten houses have been sold to the occupiers at 
something like their cost price of £1,100—£1,200, 
others are let at £8 month. The houses are 
detached and 
accommodation 
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ELIEL SAARINEN. 





By CAROLUS LINDBERG. 


Is judging Finland's part in cosmopolitan 
achievements in the sphere of art and culture, 
Eliel Saarinen must be mentioned amongst the 
foremost in the ranks of creative artists. It is 
not only because he has gained victories both 
at home and abroad in very close architectural 
competitions that we are obliged to pause at 
his name, but also because of the esteem due to 
a strong artistic personality, whose capabilities, 
when keeping the broadness of his creations in 
mind, must be measured by wider standards 
than is ordinarily the case. 

The artistic development of Eliel Saarinen is, 
briefly, as follows :— During the last years of the 
last century a group of young and spirited archi- 
tects, animated by a boundless enthusiasm for 
their work and a firm confidence in themselves, 
rose in order to combat the architectural style 
of the preceding decades, a style lacking in 
independence and a slave to given forms. The 
spirit of the age and the enthusiasm received from 
lands possessing an older culture stimulated the 
reformers to seek the origin of their creations 
in their own country, and thus, during the 
first years of our century, the so-called “‘ new 
style" based on romantic foundations, took 
form in Finland as elsewhere. 

The name of Eliel Saarinen is intimately linked 
with the events of this period of architectural 
development. Together with his nearest friends 
and fellow-workers, amongst whom Armas 
Lindgren and Herman Gesellius should be par- 
ticularly mentioned, he started an architectural 
office, to which rather important works were 
soon entrusted, and these were executed and 
fulfilled according to the principles born on the 
waves of this new style of architecture. Amongst 
their works may be mentioned the small, but, in 
respect to the development of style, quite 
significant exhibition-pavilion at the World’s 
Exposition of Paris in 1900; certain private 
and business houses in Helsingfors; the chief 
mansion on the Suur-Merijoki estate, executed 
even in the smallest detai] according to the 


spirit of the age; and the artists’ home on the 
shore of Lake Hvittrask, near Helsingfors, in 
a solitary place of virgin beauty, where the archi- 
tect now lives with his family. Very typical, 
although more subdued, is the National Museum 
in Helsingfors, also a creation of this office. 

The frame within which this in many respects 
fruitful, and in Finland’s architectural history 
very curious and significant, tendency created 
its product was, nevertheless, for an artistic 
nature like Eliel Saarinen’s, despite its elas- 
ticity, too narrow by reason of its limited choice 
of motives and its style without a foothold 
in the present time. On account of circum- 
stances, and also because of his own innate force, 
Saarinen soon withdrew from the narrow pro- 
portions and ferm-scale of the romantic style 
at home in his struggle for a broader, more 
personal, independent style, free from tradi- 
tions; a struggle for cosmopolitan art values, 
the characteristics of which are a severe 
systematical grandeur, tranquil monumental 
lines and an abstract choice of motives for the 
decorative details. Already in the Hague com- 
petition for the Palace of Peace, in which Eliel 
Saarinen had been invited to take part, he 
created designs, whose monumental composition 
attracted attention as compared with many 
tedious designs, based on former historical 
styles. In the creation for which he gained the 
first prize in the competition for Finland’s 
Parliament House, to be situated on Observatory 
Hill, he further developed the personal tendency 
of his style, founded almost entirely on the 
impressions of severe, straight-lined proportions, 
the monumental effect of which is enhanced by 
the concentrated result of decorative motives, 
which is characteristic of Saarinen. The town 
halls of Joensuu and Lahti, and particularly the 
large railway station block in Helsingfors, 
farther illustrate this later tendency of Eliel 
Saarinen, which has sometimes been so severely 
and trivially criticised. 

Typical of this artist is his many-sidedness. 


[Aucust 10, 1923. 





Eliel Saarinen. 


Amongst other art interests he has been success- 
ful as a portrait painter, and has also devoted 
himself to the art of town planning and town 
building. It is also quite natural that a man of 
his type should be inspired with enthusiasm for 
creative work on a large scale, where the aim 
is not limited to the designing of individual 
houses but where the specialist is offered the 
direction of the development of entire communi- 
ties, with their practical as well as artistic 
organisation. In a couple of excellent plans 
Saarinen has explained and forecast the develop- 
ment of Finland’s capital, Helsingfors, from an 
artistic point of view, as to town building. The 
scientifically-appropriate, and at the same time 
artistically-luxurious, plan for regulating the 
large building estate of Munksnis-Haga suburbs 
and the later-composed general plan of Greater 
Helsingfors, have an incontestable place amongst 
the best artistic town plannings of this century. 

Through its individuality—free from local 
influences—its standard and its character Elie] 
Saarinen’s art in Finland represents the archi. 
tectural tendency according to the measure of 
cosmopolitan proportions. Many an _ inter. 





The Large Hall, Villa Keirkwer. Ect Saaniney, Architect. 
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national competition where his building or 
planning designs have been victorious in a close 
competition, or where his expertness has been 
called upon, have raised his name to the rank of 
the most prominent architectural artists. He 
gained a prize in the competition for the new 
capital of Australia, and he was recently placed 
second in the competition for the skyscraper 
for the Chicago Tribune. The future will 
prove the significance of the creative work 
which he is now pursuing in America, Even 
at present it may be asserted that he has found 
surroundings suitable to the measure of his 
capacity as to the character and scope of his tasks. 
-_—o->-_e————_ 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
PAVILION COMPETITION 


FoLtowrne quickly on the result of the 
Bournemouth Pavilion competition, we have 
that of the Tunbridge Wells Pavilion, and again 
find illustration of our modern architects’ lack 
of sympathy or imagination adequate to the 
occasion. In both places it seems to us that a 
building of a heavy monumental type was unde- 
sirable, but more especially is this the case at Tun- 
bridge Wells, where the site lies in a somewhat 
narrow valley surrounded by trees (see p. 202). 
Such a building as is proposed is, we believe, 
hardly expected to pay its way, but a good deal 
is possible in the way of making it attractive 
and pleasant, and one would have been inclined, 
to think that its exterior might with advantage 
have been largely an affair of loggias and 
balconies with possibly ground floor accom- 
modation for teas. One may assume it would 
have considerable attraction as a place for 
concerts, lectures, meetings and dances in the 
winter, and to get the most out of it the two-fold 
aspect of winter and summer use must be well 
considered. Even a place with such natural 
advantages as Tunbridge Wells cannot afford 
to stand still, and a beautiful little valley like 
that in the Calverley Gardens suggests much 
greater possibilities than the mere dumping 
down of a solid square building in the middle. 

The problems to be solved by the competitors 
were as follows :— 
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Levels.—The site is a valley running upbill, 
and consequently all surrounding views of the 
pavilion were to be obtained from higher ground, 
necessitating a simple outline for the building. 

Tea Room.—This had to be readily accessible 
from both the pavilion and the grounds. 

The Bandstand.—This had to be placed on 
the north side of the hall so that it could be 
used for either an internal or external audience. 

Cost.—A sum of £25,000 to provide for a 
building containing 2,000 people exclusive of 
the tea room, &c., necessitated very strict 
economy of plan throughout, and precluded the 
treatment throughout from being anything but 
of a very simple character. 

We regret that the rejected designs were so 
quickly on their way back to their owners, and, 
that we were, therefore, unable to form any 
Opinion about them, but we are told there was 
no one amongst them with any marked out- 
standing advantages over the selected design. 
The three premiated designs are illustrated this 
week. The design placed first is a well-thought 
out scheme which can, the assessor states, be 
carried out for the sum specified. 

There were several difficulties to face in this 
competition, and the apparent inadequacy of the 
suggested expenditure was a grave one if a good 
building was to be obtained on an open site, 
which is not only to be viewed all round, 
but very largely from higher levels than the 
main floor; im the latter regard parapet walls 
are not very pleasing, and some sort of roof 
garden or open-air restaurant would have been 
more agreeable as a crowning feature. In its 
more lightsome treatment it must be admitted 
that the design placed second rather scores over 
the others. One of the conditions suggests that 
a considerable portion of the northern and 
southern sides of the hall should be thrown open 
in the summer months and in this respect also 
the second premiated design stands more 
favourably. The level plateau round the build- 
ing is an essentially good point in the first 
placed design, though some corrective to this 
is obtained in both the other premiated designs. 

The conditions called for a concert hall to 
accommodate at least 2,000 with commodious 
entrance hall, a bandstand on the northern 


front to be available for an inside or outside 
audience, a stage for 6) to 80, dressing rooms, 
green room, music store, office, chair storage, 4 
refreshment room for about 150, and cooking 
arrangements for tea and light refreahmente, 
lavatories and cloak rooms. The cost was 
limited to £25,000, to include everything except 
furniture. There seemed to be no provision for 
compensation to the selected architect if the 
work is not begun within twelve months, but if 
the tendering comes out at more than 10 per 
cent. above the architect's estimate it is pro- 
vided that he may receive no payment beyond 
the premium. 

It may occur to some of our readers who know 
Tunbridge Wells that a competition with more 
elastic conditions might have suggested a more 
attractive scheme. As we see it, such a site as 
the Calverley Gardens has great possibilities, and 
though a really good comprehensive scheme 
need not have been carried out at once, some- 
thing finer and better might have been elicited 
had the imagination of competitors been left free 
to evolve what such a beautiful site suggests. 

The following is from the report of the 
assessor, Mr. E. Guy Dawber: 

“‘T have visited the site and made a thorough 
inspection of the ground, especially with a view 
to the various aspects, levela and position 
generally, and the author of the design placed 
first submits a well-thought out and straight 
forward scheme, and I consider it the best 
solution of the problem. The plan is economical 
and well-arranged, and there is no wasted space. 
The tea-room can be entered from the main 
hall and also from the grounds, and the gallerv, 
approached through the main hall, has ample 
entrances and exits. The elevations have been 
broadly treated, are simple and dignified, though 
perhaps slightly austere, for an open-air pavilion 
and restaurant. In execution it might be 
advisable to increase the size of the upper 
windows lighting the hall, but these are mere 
details that do not aflect the acheme. My 
quantity surveyors have checked the cubicle 
contents of this design, which they find correct 
and, in my opinion, this is the only one of the 
three selected designs that could be executed 
to-day within the stipulated amount of £25,000, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Romance of Commerce. By H. Gorpon 
Secraince. (London: The ley Head. 
New and Revised Edition. Pp. 422. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Selfridge has chosen an excellent title 
for his book, for it is evident that he loves 
his calling, and that he spells Romance with 
a capital R. The first chapter—Concerning 
Commerce—is exceedingly interesting in that 
it reveals the author's views upon commerce 
in general. He tells us that from the begin- 
ning of time all men have been merchants in 
some form or other, that commerce creates 
wealth and is the foundation of the great 
State. In saying that we are all merchants he 
points out that though we give this title ex- 
clusively to the man who buys and sells mer- 
chandise, the artist sells his pictures, the 
writer his books and ideas, the teacher his 
knowledge, the doctor his intimate knowledge 
of the human body and his experience, and the 
lawyer his legal knowledge. ‘* The preacher, 
the lecturer, the actor, the estate agent, the 
farmer, the employé, all, all are merchants, 
all have something to dispose of at a profit 
to themselves, and the dignity of the business 
is decided by the manner in which they con- 
duct the sale.’’ This is a frank statement 
which everyone would do well to consider. 

Mr. Selfridge deals faithfully with the snob- 
bery of those who consider commerce to be 
undignified and mean. The absurdity of this 
social convention is exposed, and if the list 
of kings, princes, and parliaments who were 
wise enough to encourage trade is not con- 
sidered sufficient, the chapter on Trade and 
the English Aristocracy may be helpful to 
those who have a more intimate knowledge of 
Debrett than of the fundamental principles 
of political economy. ‘‘ It is not Commerce 
which often makes the individual merchant 
narrow, mean, and dishonest. It is the man 
himself who undignifies Commerce to the 
extent of his influence. It is not the law 
which makes the little, tricky, unscrupulous 
lawyer, it is the man himself, and it is gener- 
ally he who makes men so hate that profes- 
sion."” To our mind the social gradation of 
snobs amongst themselves signifies nothing, 
so long as we can be assured that the way 
is left clear for better men to do the work. Up 
to this point snobbery as a social convention 
automatically eliminates those who are almost 
bound to be unsatisfactory, and commerce 
gains to this extent. The difficulty, as it ap- 
pears to us, is that commerce must of neces- 
sity come into contact with professionalism, 
and if absurd notions (they cannot be defined 
as principles) are allowed to come into the 
question it is certain that the whole conception 
and expression of commerce is mutilated. 

Mr. Selfridge traces the history of com- 
merce through the ancient civilisations of 
China, Phoenicia, Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Greece. By about 500 s.c. the commerce of 
Greece had reached considerable dimensions, 
and we read that her wealth came to her 
almost entirely through the medium of trade. 
Trade and trade alone, we are told, raised 
Venice to her high position as the capital of 
a proud republic, mistress of the world’s com- 
merce, and the centre of art and architecture. 
It is interesting to read that in the days of 
Doge Delpino (1356-1361) a decree was passed 
which forbade ‘* any Venetian noble to embark 
on commercial pursuits."’ Evidently the 
leaven of snobbery was beginning to work, and 
it is significant that doges and senators were 
drawn from the ranks of merchant princes, 
that the aristocracy was an aristocracy of 
trade, and that gradually trade and with it the 
av of Venice declined. Mr. Selfridge 

ary = — of commerce in its 
relation to the development of countries, cities, 
and the arts, and the romantic history of 
famous families and individuals who rose to 
fame as merchants and traders. He clearly 
establishes his contention that the prosperity 
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of a country depended upon its commerce, and 
that the guardian of trade became the guardian 
of the arts. ‘‘ Where wealth is greatest, every- 
thing else being fairly equal, arts thrive the 
most.”’ 

It is interesting to read that in early days 
merchants were their own bankers, and that 
the so-called banks up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century were really pawnbrokers. The 
inauguration of the Bank of England in 1694 
is thus an important landmark when we bear 
in mind the enormous importance assumed + 
the banks of to-day. If modern commerce 
could not exist without the banks, it is 
equally true to say that the banks could not 
exist without commerce. The circle is quite 
limited, yet cause and effect have become so 
obscured that the majority of people never 
consider whether trading conditions are con- 
trolled by the banks or vice versa. 

It may be a surprise to many to read that 
the early years of British trading ‘* were bur- 
dened with an overweight of unsatisfactory 
dealing ''; that there was cheating in buying 
and selling corn, shoes, and clothing; that 
traders sold short measure and used illegal 
weights; and that petty tricks were the com- 
mon practice of the thirteenth century. It is 
certain that no great and lasting commercial! 
success has ever been built on dishonesty, 
and it is evident that honesty had not ceme 
to be regarded as a policy in the early days of 
British commerce. Mr. Selfridge comments 
on this: ‘‘ The absence of permanency, or of 
the desire to build a business for the future 
made it easier to get as much as possible from 
each customer.”’ 

We should have liked to see a chapter in 
this book dealing with the growth of limited 
liability companies, and the tendency towards 
the formation of large combines. There is a 
doubt whether combines are in the best in- 
terests of the country, and we have the inn- 
pression that the collective and, in a sense, 
soulless outlook of a combine has a more 
deadening effect upon architecture than the in- 
dividualism of the merchant. Mr. Selfridge 
tells us that the early merchants were— 
amongst other things—-manufacturers, miners, 
and shipowners, and it would have been inter- 
esting to read his comments upon the develop- 
ment of what is now commonly termed indus- 
trialism. We have in mind the fact that in- 
dustralism has, in the past at least, given 
little or no consideration to the amenities of 
life. It is to Mr. Selfridge’s lasting credit 
that he has given us a building which fully 
expresses the fine ideals which he holds upon 
commerce. 

It is ungenerous on our part to ask for more 
in a book which is already large and repre- 
sents a vast amount of research and interest- 
ing information. It is evident that it has 
been a labour of Jove for the author. 


Back to Prosperity. By Henry Lowenrietp 
and Marcarer LoweEnrFieLp. (London: 
Effingham Wilson. Price 5s. net.) 

The financial disturbance due to the Great 

War has resulted in the maga of many 
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Modern Organ Building. By W. & T. Lewis. 
(London: William Reeves. Price 15s. 6d 
net.) 

This volume is a highly technical treatise « 
organ building, profusely illustrated with dia- 
grams showing structural and mechanical detai's. 
It contains an account of the effects of harmonics 
and material on tone quality, goes fully into the 
questions of tuning, voicing, and blowing, and 
includes a description of the various stops. 
The architect would probably like also to sce 
some figured plans, sections, and elevations of 
typical church organs, and to be given some 
hints as to fixing and as to the best positions for 
an organ from the acoustical point of view ; 
but the book is essentially intended for the 
student of organ building proper, and it does 
not touch the wider questions involved in the 
arrangement of church interiors or other 
buildings designed to receive organs. Musi- 
cians are agreed that the orchestra is unduly 
weak in the bass, a weakness from which the 
organ is free ; the organ builder always appears 
to err in abusing this freedom, and to provide 
notes so deep that they cease to be heard as 
sounds at all and degenerate into mere pulsa- 
tions. Such pulsations are “notes” only on 
paper, and one is constantly at a loss to under- 
stand why the organ builder goes to the trouble 
and expense of producing them, since they are, 
to the writer at least, highly distracting and un- 
pleasant. We find the authors referring to a 
32 foot stop, the four lowest notes of which are 
said to have cost £800, and these notes must al! 
have been well below any note to be found on 
the piano, and yet one would have thought that 
the compass of the latter instrument was amply 
sufficient. The bock is well indexed, and the 
diagrams throughout are prepared in a careful 
and workmanlike way, giving evidence that 
trouble has not been spared in their preparation, 


The Law and Practice of Rating and Assessment. 
By Crarence A. Wess, F.S.I. (London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1923. Price 
15s. net.) 


This volume is described on the title page as 
a handbook for overseers, members of assessment 
committees, surveyors, valuers, and others, and, 
as the author explains in his preface, the work is 
also designed to be of assistance to occupiers and 
owners of rateable property as well as to officers 
of public companies, students, &c. The first 
edition appeared in 1910, and we then expressed 
the opinion that it would prove a valuable 
addition to the libraries of those it was intended 
to assist, and but for the war we imagine a 
second edition would have been called for before 
this. However that may be, this edition 
appears at a most opportune time for, as the 
author says in his preface, it is generally recog- 
nised that the present is a particularly difficult 
time for general reassessment owing to the 
operation of the Rent Act, yet it is generally felt, 
owing to the lapse of time in most districts since 
@ revision was made and the changes that have 
taken place, that new lists must be prepared. 

One of the features of this work is the table of 
cases with reference to the reports in which 


. they appear, as this is often omitted in other 


than text books by lawyers, and there is also an 
index so copious that we congratulate ourselves 
on discovering any omission, but the Increase of 
Rent Act does not appear in the Index, although 
it is dealt with in the Preface and referred to at 
~~ 204 in the text. The subject is presented 

a clear and attractive form, and this edition 
of a most useful handbook brought thoroughly 
up to date will be welcomed. 


Books Received. 

CataLocuz or Enouise FurniruRE AND 
Woopwork, Victoria & Albert Museum. By 
H. Clifford Smith. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office). Price 2s. 6d. 

Tue Beavtiret Necessrry. By Claude 
Gragdon. (London: George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd.). Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Loxpon or THE Futurr. By Thomas Edward 
Colleutt. (London: Leonard Parsons). Price 
2s. 6d. net, 
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main staircase. There are two staircases, 
The floors and roof are of fireproof construc- 
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Messrs. Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd. ; 
stonework, &., The Patent Impervious Stone 








— a 0 COMMERCE .....ccces = stam and the elevations are faced with artificial Co. ; steelwork, Powers & Deane Ransomes; 
pom plea tet : ; rt te eteeneee 208 — and stone. The tower at the angle encloses lighting and glazing, T. & W. Ide; asphalte, 
pa coast sennge lh dda , oom : a _— oo the third floor to the International Asphalte Co.; heating and 
pomikicre robe eekly i one eeeesene oon ag hg Lhe estimated cost of the building sanitary work, Davis Bennett & Co.; lighting, 
i dak dee ces ee 000. Duncan Watson & (o.; wrot.-iron work, 
piney ! rH : The following contractors and sub-contractors Joseph Stone. 
Ph nrageads 7 j , : ao were employed, viz.: General contractors The architect is Mr. F. Lindaus Forge. 
BOGE. MVINWE 56 sccsecs: 206 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION CON 
SPREE AP WOME bic cscccass : ee 
EK IN PARLIAMENT ...... j- eae 
‘LANNING : MODEL CLAUSES — 
YAL SANITARY INSTITUT? . ~» aae 
ILDING TRADE ....... 223 
ON CONCRETE.... 224 - 
{NG EDUCATION ...... pats 225 
iH PLASTIC DECORATION... . 226 
mee Me vavecse se hase oon 226 
AW OF HIGHWAYS......... 29 
SED NEW BUILDINGS ...... 233 ‘ 
PE o-ccedes au eetiuteasne 234 ° , 
wy a e 
ILLUSTRATIONS. a 
Tunbridge Wells Pavilion Competition. . Sr ee ree ete 
e illustrate this week the three premiated iia ite 
gns in the Tunbridge Wells Pavilion Com Brock Pian. 
ition (of which Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.R.1.B.A., 
s the assessor), by Mr. E. Vincent Harris, 
..I.B.A., Mr. Septimus Warwick, F.R.1LB.A., to eee 
1 Messrs. Franklin & Deacon respectively. A fy 
iew of the designs submitted in the com- 
tition is given on p. 205. r 
r — 4 





Memorial Chapel, Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Chesterfield. 

The design for this chapel was influenced by 
the fact that it was desired to incorporate an 
existing two-storied wing of the college, con- 
sisting of the present chapel with a large 
dormitory above. This wing has been gutted 
internally and converted into the new nave ; 
while the dome, transepts and sanctuary, &c., 
are being added at the east end, and also an 

nte-chapel, with choir and organ gallery over, 
wt the west end to complete the scheme. 

The exterior is being faced with silver-grey 
bricks and Portland stone dressings, with roofing 
of specially-made Italian tiles, while the outer 
dome and lantern will be covered in copper. 
Both inner and outer domes, with the lantern, 
are being constructed of reinforced concrete. 

The internal stonework is of brown Hornton 
stone, which will show dark against the plaster 
and emphasize the early Italian character of the 
work. ‘The decorative frieze will be in Della 
Robbia ware in subdued colours; while the 
altar and reredos will be of marble, together 














First Premiated Design, by Mr. E. Vincent Harris, F.R.LB.A. 


with the sanctuary paving. 
The general contractors are Messrs. Geo. / 
Longden & Son, Ltd. (Neepsend, Sheffield). { r 


The silver-grey bricks are being supplied by Mr. 
J. C. Edwards (Ruabon), and the ?ortland stone 
by the Bath and Portland Stone Firms, while 
the brown Hornton stone is from Messrs. J. F. 
Booth & Son (Banbury). The Italian tiles for 
the roof are from Messrs. Ames & Finnis (37 and 
38, Strand, W.C.2); and Messrs. Ewart &‘Sons, 
| Ltd. (Euston-road, N.W.) are responsible for 
the copper roofing for the outer dome and 
i lantern. The marble paving in the sanctuary 
i will be the work of Messrs. John Stubbs & Sons 


(Liverpool). 
Nos. 210 to 216, Old-street, Finsbury, E.C. ‘] 


| The premises illustrated on p. 212 have been 
| 
| 





erected for Messrs. Charles Churchill & Co., Ltd., 
of 15, Leonard-street, E.C., machine tool factors 

They comprise a working 
‘floor area of 24,000 super ft., and in addition a 





‘and manufacturers. 





_large superficial area forming the roof flat. The 
floors are very lofty ; the basement, which is 
‘exceptionally well-lighted, being 15 ft., and the - CROSS VCTION - 
ne a 4 - o me 


Ranscnisill 





‘ground floor 18 ft. in height. eS SP ae? Ae ERY 
} Two lifts are installed, one externally, serving sgt 

all floors and roof flat, carrying a 1-ton load; anda 
}small goods hoist internally ; provision has also 


‘been made for a passenger lift in the well of the 


Second Premiated Design, by Mn. Septimus Warwick, F.R.1L B.A. 
Tunbridge Wells Pavilien Competition. 
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BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
CONGRESS AT YORK. 


_ By REV. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. F.3.A., Hon. A.R.I-B.A. 


‘fux British Archeological Association, 
which is entitled to call itself ‘* Venerable,’’ 
held its 80th Annual Congress from July 2-8 
in the city of York, under favourable aus- 
pices. Founded in 1843, it has contrived, 
sometimes with difficulty, as during the years 
of war, to hold its Congress every year with- 
out intermission. There can be no more 
attractive field for archeological research than 
the great capital of the North. It has 
played a prominent part in the history of 
the country in all ages. It contains anti- 
quarian remains of every period. It was 
known to the Romans as Eboracum, a small 
city, rectangular in shape, only 540 yds. by 
480, surrounded by stone walls erected by the 
Emperor Trajan. To-day we can see parts 
of those Roman walls, the lower parts of the 
multangular tower, memorial slabs, statuary, 
monuments, pottery, stone coffins, tiled and 
brick graves and much else that bears witness 
to Roman occupation. Saxon, Dane and 
Norman have all left traces of their presence, 
and Professor Freeman asserted that Ebora- 
cum holds a place unique in the history of 
Britain, shared only by one other city north 
of the Alpes, namely, Teves. 

In the wide area covered by the excursions 
there is a great wealth of amtiquarian trea- 
sure, fine examples of simple Norman 
churches, some of the most famous Abbeys in 
the Kingdom, Fountains, Rievaulx, Byland, 
Selby, Ripon Cathedral, Beverley Munster, 
which is worthy of being a cathedral. 

Again we were fortunate in our officials. 
The Association is favoured by having a 
‘* perpetual '’ President, Mr. Charles E. 
Keyser, who for 17 years has acted in that 
capacity, and to whom the Association owes 
so much for his kindliness, generosity, and 
tact. We were also fortunate in our local 
secretaries, the Rev. Alfred Hunt and Dr. 
W. E. Collinge, D.Sc. The headquarters were 
established at The Royal Station Hotel, York, 
and the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
readily placed its rooms at the disposal of the 
Association. 

The Congress opened after luncheon on 
July 2 with a visit to York Minster, which 
has been so often described that it is un- 
necessary to tell its story here. The well- 
known ruins of St. Mary's Abbey, York, were 
visited, which was the first Abbey founded in 
York after the Conquest. Close to the Hos- 
pitium, Dr. Collinge pointed out the water- 
gate which gave access to the staith or 
landing. The remains of St. Leonard's Hos- 
pital were noticed nigh the entrance to the 
grounds of the Philosophical Society, and the 
Multangular tower also was noticed, the lower 
part being Roman, the upper Medieval. 
After dinner the members were invited to a 
reception at the Mansion by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, Alderman and Mrs. 
J. B. Inglis. 

An early start was made, and the members 
enjoyed a tour rich in interest to the archwo- 
logist, probably the richest in the county of 
Yorkshire—that lying between the city and 
the beautiful ruined Cistercian Abbey of 
Fountains. | Nun-Monkton Church was the 
first stopping place. The singular design of 
the west front, considered by architects to be 
a gem of architectural construction, was de- 
scribed by Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A., and 
the interior by the Rev. E. Clopton Illing- 
worth, vicar. The west front is well known 
by all students of architecture, and was built 
between the years 1190 and 1200, the upper 
se being Early English and the lower part 
Norman. It presents some remarkable 
features. The doorway is perfect, and one can 
notice anticipations of the ball-flower orna- 
ment in the cone-shaped ball. Above the 


door is a trefoiled niche, and there is much 
rich ornamentation, enriched zig-zag orna- 
ment, and capitals adorned with some pecu- 
liar and local ornamentation differing from 
what one finds ordinarily. The three Early 
English lancet windows above the doors are 
enriched by dog-tooth, and were inse 

about 1210 a.v. This west front is figured 
in Parker's ‘* Glossary,’’ and described as 
‘‘of very singular design, perhaps unique, 
remarkably elegant." here is a gabled 
pediment. The tower windows are square- 
headed and trefoiled, and there is a curious 
corbel table ‘above them. On either side of 
the doorway are round-headed niches, in one 
of which remains a mutilated figure. On the 
south side are three doorways, the western- 
most, called the Nuns’ Doorway, is rich 
Transition-Norman. The central is walled 
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up, probably the door of the Prioress; the 
easternmost or priest's door has been restored. 
These doors probably opened into a cloister. 
The journey was then continued to Knares 
borough. We admired the beautiful situation 
of the town perched upon a rock overlooking 
the fair valley of the Nidd. It is a “* castle. 
town,” owing its origin to the once proud 
castle, the remains of which few of the party 
saw. The Church, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, was described by Mr. Arthur Gibson, 
A.R.I.B.A. It has nothing very remarkable, 
and is mainly an Early English building wit! 
later additions. The lower part of the tower 
was built in the thirteenth century, the upper 
is later. There }.ave been there three eras of 
building, first in Norman times, then in the 
thirteenth century, and lastly in the Per- 
pendicular period, when in 1450 the nave, 
consisting of four bays, was erected. It was 
restored in 1872. There is a record of a con 
secration in 1343. The east window was in 
serted in 1320, but the chancel is Early 
English, and on either side is a chantry ot 
the same period. In 1230 it was created a 
prebend of York Cathedral. In the chantry 
chapel on the north side are the monumenis 
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Plan of Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 
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of the Slingsby family of Scriven, one of the 
great Cavalier families of Yorkshire. We 
noticed two monuments of the Roundel! 
family in the south chantry, and the Perpendi- 
cular font with its Jacobean cover. Two not- 
able events occurred in the history of the 
town, the two Scottish raids. One took place 
in 1318, when the Northern freebooters plun- 
dered the town, and when the inhabitants fled 
to the tower of the.church for refuge, and 
piled up timber around it in order to drive 
them out. It-.is said that the red-tinged 
stone on the west front is a mark of this 
attack. 

After Knaresborough came Ripley, a vers 
interesting church in a charming little town 
The church is rather puzzling. According to 
the published guide the present church was 
built by Thomas Ingilby, grandson of Sir 
Thomas Ingilby, the Judge. about a.p. 1400. 
Mr. Johnston considers that it was built in 
1195-1200. In Murray’s Guide it is de 
scribed as decorated with later additions. 
It consists of nave, choir, and two aisles. 
The door is interesting, a good example of 
rough carpentry, and it has curious wrought- 
iron C hinges. The chancel was rebuilt in 
the fifteenth century, and this may account 
for the statement that the whole church was 
erected in 1400. The groove for the boarding 
of the rood is discerned, and in the south 
aisle there is an early screen. A hagioscope 
or squint exists in the south wall of the 
chancel. In 1567 we are told that the walls 
of the nave were raised and five clerestory 
windows inserted on each side. A consider 
able restoration took place in 1862, when new 
roofs and windows were added, square pews, 
and much else. The screen and choir stalls 
were put in in 1885. 

The most notable object in the church is 
the tomb of Sir Thomas de Ingilby and his 
wife. The Knight is represented in armour 
head resting on the crest of his arms, the 
hoar’s head and neck couped, his shield bear- 
ing the star and a lion at his feet. His wife 
wears the dress of the period (1369). Round 
the sides are shields bearing various coats of 
arms, and ‘* weepers,’’ representing the chil- 
dren of Sir Thomas and his wife. The 
curious thing is that their names are given, 
William, John, Thomas, Henry, Alicia, be- 
sides a priest and a monk. This Sir Thomas 
was Judge of Assize in 1351 and one of the 
Justices of Common Pleas in 1361. The 
Ingilby family have held the manor for 600 
years. Oliver Cromwell stabled his horses 
in the church after the battle of Marston 
Moor, doing great damage to this tomb, upon 
which he caused to be carved: 


‘* No Pompe nor pride— 


Let God be honoured."’ 


In the churchyard is a curious weeping 
or kneeling cross. The pedestal only remains. 
and round the lower block are eight deeply 
cut niches, intended for persons to kneel. 
This cross is very rare, and is supposed to 
be about seven hundred years old. 

On the east wall are bullet holes caused by 
Cromwell's soldiers when they executed some 
Royalist prisoners after the battle of Marston 
Moor. 

The drive was resumed and we passed on 
to Ripon Minster and Cathedral, which was 
described by Mr. Johnston. Ripon did not 
become a Cathedral until 1836, when th: 
diocese was carved out of that of York. 
Though not a Cathedral of the first magni- 
tude or splendour, yet it is a stately struc 
ture and greatly superior to many of our 
ecclesiastical structures. This, in very brief. 
is the story of the building. Mr. Johnston 
pointed out the work of several periods, which 
may be thus summarised :-— 


Saxon: Crypt. 

Norman (1070-1100): Portions of chapter 
house, vestry, and crypt below. 

Transition (1154-1181) : Three bays of north 
side of choir, portions of nave, piers adjoin- 
ing west and central] tower, transepts. 
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Early English (1215-1255): West front and 
west tower, vaulting of chapter house and 
windows. 

Early Decorated : Two eastern bays of choir 
and east window. 

Perpendicular: South and east sides of 
central tower, east side of wall of south 
transept, two bays of south side of choir, 
nave (except the west bays adjoining the 
towers). 

After luncheon at the Spa Hotel the party 
| roceeded to 

Fountains Abbey, 
vhere Canon Garrod, of Ripon, gave an exposi- 
tion of the ruin. He said that the Abbey was 
founded in 1132 by thirteen monks from York, 
who passed two years in great poverty. In 
1135 they were joined by Hugh. a wealthy 
Dean of York, who enabled them to begin 
the first building of the Abbey. The remain 
ing portions of this are the nave and tran- 
septs of the church, the west wall of the 
cloister, and the sub-vault of the monks’ 
dormitory. A great misfortune befell the 
rising Abbey, as some knights of York came 
and burned it in 1147. However, the Cister 
cians were very persistent and persevering, 
and three vears later began building again. 
The chapter house and parlour and the 
eastern guest house were completed in 1160; 
and during the next ten years the northern half 
of the cellarium and the western guest house. 
and after 1170 the warming house, frater, and 
kitchen, and lay brothers’ infirmary. During 


1203 to 1220 the presbytery was built by John’ 


of York, who was also the builder of the 
nine altars and cloister arcading (now wholly 
destroyed) and monks’ infirmary. The monks 
seem alwavs to have been adding to 
their beautiful home. In the late thirteenth 
century they built the infirmary chapel and 
malthouse; in the fourteenth the infirmary 
kitchen, conduit house, abbot's lodging, and 
in the fifteenth century Abbot Durnworks 
inserted Perpendicular windows in the west and 
east ends, also the nine altars, while his suc 
cessor, Abbot Horby, placed north and south 
windows in the nine altars, and erected the 
tower. Almost to the end the monks were 
building and improving their house, but the 
end came in 1539, when it was suppressed, 
and sold to Sir Richard Gresham, and pillag- 
ing and ruin followed. Such is the story of 
the Cistercian Abbey, one of the finest in the 
kingdom. 

We wandered through the Norman nave 
and admired its beauties. A blocked doorway 
led to the lay brothers’ quarters, which were 
screened from the monks in the Minster. 
The rood screen stood by the seventh pillar, 
and the retro-choir was for infirm monks. 
The ,central tower fell and was rebuilt just 
before the Dissolution by Abbot Horby. Somie 
earthern pots were discovered where the 
stalls stood. Many conjectures have been 
made about their use, but it is certain now 
that they were for resonance or acoustic pur- 
poses. The doorway in the south transept 
led to the monks’ dormitory, and there were 
two chapels in this transept. The nine altars 
were the gem of the Abbey, as at Durham. 
Each one had its own piscina and drain. 
and were divided by stone walls, afterwards 
by wooden partitions. The lancets were ori- 
ginal, but Perpendicular windows were in- 
serted later, and the windows of the abbot's 
pew were seen on the south. The nine 
altars was a favourite burial place for the 
abbots, 19 of whom were buried there. 

We continued our peregrinations to the cale 
factory, the only room in the Abbey which was 
heated, and then into the refectory, which 
was a large room, the vanlt being sup- 
ported by two rows of pillars. A crucifix 
hung at one end, and the pulpitum whence 
the reader read at meals, the book-closet, 
serving-hatch, and the holeg from the cale- 
factory, whence some heat passed into the 
chamber, were pointed out. 

Hence we drove to Aldborough Manor 
House, where we were hospitably received by 
Sir Thomas and Lady Lawson Tancred, who 
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entertained us to tea in their charming home 
In the absence of the President, Mr. Ditch 
field expressed the thanks of the members. 
Aldborough is the Roman Isurium, the most 
interesting Roman station in Yorkshire, and 
has been pronounced to be “ one of the most 
important in the kingdom.’’ In the grounds 
of the Manor House many relics have been 
found which are stored in a museum in the 
garden. Several cottages and the inn have 
museums of their own, and for a small charge 
their owners exhibit Roman pavements and 
other relics. The time did not permit of 
anv close inspection. In the garden of the 
Manor House Sir Thomas pointed out the 
fragments of a stone crose which he had 
rescued from destruction. 


Boroughbridge. 

A visit was paid to the three remarkab‘e 
‘* menhirs *’ or standing stones known as the 
‘* Devil’s arrows,”"" for which Boroughbridge 
is famous. Mr. William Dale, F.8.A., gave 
a brief address on these monuments of anti- 
quity, which he said were not the work of 
the Drnids, the Romans, or the Saxons, but 
were of a type well known in many parts of 
the world, and were megalithic monuments 
of the Neolithic or Newer Stone Age, and 
must be put back to a period two or three 
millenniums before the Christian era. The 
last place visited was 

Kirk-Hammerton Church, 

a complete Saxon fabric with later additions, 
where not only the nave but the chance! 
retain their original dimensions and with few 
alterations, their original masonry. In 1891 a 
new nave, chancel, and north aisle were added 
to the Saxon fabric. This, with ite western 
tower, forms the south aisle and chapel of 
the new church. The plan is of the simplest 
character, and the structure appears to be al! 
of one date. The masonry in the lowest 
courses of the south wall of the nave is con 
posed of extremely large blocks of stone 
It is probable that the fabric is of later Saxon 
origin on account of the recessing of the 
chancel arch. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 
The company started out again at 9 a.m. 
The first stopping place was 


Sheriff Hatton Castle, 


a high-towering formidable ruin, once the 
stronghold of the powerful family of the 
Nevilles. The present building is the re- 
mains of an Edwardian castle, though a Nor- 
man fortress stood here, erected by Bertram 
de Bulmar, Sheriff of Yorkshire, in 1140, 
from whom the place received its name. The 
present castle was built by Ralph Neville, 
first Earl of Westmorland, about 1410, and 
Leland wrote that ‘‘ no house in the north so 
like a princely lodging."’ We then passed 
on to 


Kirkham Priory Ruins. 


It was founded in 1121 for Angustinian 
Canons. The fonnder was Walter de l'Espee, 
who endowed the Priory with lands and privi- 
leges. The principal feature is the fine gate- 
house, which was originally Transition-Nor- 
man, and the small rooms on either side are 
of that date. The archway was rebuilt in 
the Early Decorated period by William de 
Ros, and bears several shields—Clare of 
England. Plantagenet, three arms of Ros 
and Vaux. The niches formerly held figures, 
but only two remain, and one alone can be 
identified—that of St. Bartholomew—and the 
other is probably St. Philip. We noticed 
also a sculpture of St. George and two figures 
fighting, which are variously interpreted to 
be either David and Goliath or a Res 
fighting a Scot. Of the Priory Church 
the only remains are the base of the south 
wall and the nave and a single lancet of the 
choir with shafts and capitals. The cloister 
court remains, indications of the chapter 
house, which was small and of which little 
is left. the gable of the refectory, and the 
north wall with a Transition-Norman door- 
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way, a lavatory of later date of excellent 
design, and the wall of the dormitory on west 
of the cloister. The ruins were excavated in 
1886. They are very little known, and few 
visitors ever come to see the place. It has 
always been a very lonely country, and the 
nuns of a neighbouring nunnery used to keep 
wolf-hounds to guard against robbers and 
outlaws. Thence the company drove to 


Olid Malton, 


a Priory founded in 1150 for the rare Order 
of Gilbertian Monks. Here we were met by 
the Vicar, the Rev. W. Ingram, who gave an 
excellent account of his church. He said it 
was a fragment of a once glorious Minster. 
The Gilbertian Order stood alone, and was a 
purely English Order, founded by St. Gilbert. 
He was a man of apostolic zeal, and led a 
severe and rigid life. ‘The order consisted of 
monks and nuns, the former following the 
rule of St Augustine, the latter of St. Bene- 
dict. It has been supposed that he was 
buried here, but the real place of his sepulchre 
was Sempringham. The Order spread rapidly 
and at its suppression it had twenty-six 
houses. Old Malton was founded by Eustace 
FitzJohn in 1150, who also gave to the Order 
the church at Wintringham, the village of 
Linton, the church at Brimpton, and other 
endowments. 

Mr. Johnston remarked on the beauty of 
the church and its extraordinarily interesting 
history, and pointed out the triforium, con- 
sisting of alternating quatrefoils, like Hexham. 
There was a survival of Norman detail in the 
scallop form of the capital, an elaboration 
of the cushion capital, somewhat similar 
to the Kirkstall corbel. He remarked on the 
Early English corbels adorned with flowers, 
the Perpendicular style of the north side, the 
octagonal piers with a series of niches, the 
beauty of the plain mouldings on the arches, 
resembling those at Ripon, and the late Nor- 
man west doorway. The next stopping-place 
was 


Pickering, 


& very ancient place, which boasts of a castle 
and great Lancastrian stronghold, still be- 
longing to the Duchy of Lancaster. In the 
year 1851 some wall paintings were accident- 
ally discovered during some repairs. The 
whole wall was then stripped of its covering. 
and careful copies made in colour of the sub- 
jects. They were then covered up again until 
1879-89, when Mr. Jewett completed the task 
of removing the coating of yellow wash. 
Their treatment in 1851, and the affixing of 
monuments had damaged the lower part of St. 
George’s body, the representation of Herod's 
feast, the lowest scene of St. Catherine’s life; 
the death and the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and in the8e cases restora- 
tion on the old lines, where possible, was 
necessary. The paintings originally done in 
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tempera have in some parts been retouched in 
oil. The party then journeyed to 


Lastingham, 
with its memories of Early Northern Chris- 
tianity. As Iona is associated with &t. 
Columba, and Lindisfarn with St. Chad, 
this is connected with St. Cedd, Bishop of 
the East Angles. The crypt is the most in- 
teresting part of the church. It is untouched 
and unrestored, and although some have asso- 
ciated it with St. Cedd, it is doubtless the 
work of the Benedictines in 1088. The Pre- 
sident discussed the question, and came to 
the conciusion that the cushion capitals were 
erected between the years 1068 and 1088. 
There are small circular-headed windows, 
with deep internal splays. Two small stone 
crosses with interlaced carving and a portion 
of a larger one—all Saxon—with a portable 
altar, are preserved here, and some carved 
woodwork. We drove on to 


St. Gregory's Minster, Kirkdale, 
where we were received by the vicar, the 
tev. F. W. Powell, who has written a well- 
illustrated guide to his church, which is 
doubtless in the hands of most of the mem- 
bers. He first pointed out the famous sundial, 
now placed over the doorway; it tells the 
story of the church in early times: ‘* Orm 
Gamel's son bought 8S. Gregory’s Minster 
when it was all broken and fallen and he let 
it be made anew from the ground to Christ 
and §. Gregory in Edward’s days the King 
in Tosti's days the Earl.” 

The central panel has on the dial : 

‘This is day’s Sun marker at every time ' 
and at the foot: 

‘* And Hawark me wrought and Brand 

priests.’ 

From this we learn that the Minster was 
built in the seventh century and was de- 
stroyed by the Danes. Orm was Lord of 
Kirxdale, and Tosti was brother of Harold, 
who was slain at the Battle of Hastings. 
The church was rebuilt between 1055 and 
1064. Mr. Powell then showed another monu 
ment of great antiquity—the coffin lid of 
Ethelwald, King of Deira 642. The inserip- 
tion is in runes, but these are so obliterated 
that it is almost impossible to decipher them. 
Another stone with interlaced sculpture is said 
to be the coffin lid of Bishop Cedd. The 
church was until recently much disfigured 
by square pews and other unsightly acces- 
sories. Kirkdale is one of the latest sur- 
vivals of distinctively Saxon art in the North 
of England. The north aisle was added at 
the end of the twelfth century. The tower is 
new, but the Saxon arch leading to it from 
the church remains. In the tower walls are 
some Saxon grave covers. 

Helmsly church and castle time compelled 
us to pass, and at length we found ourselves 
at 

Rievaulx Abbey, 
the first Cistercian Abbey in Yorks and one 
of the most beautiful ruins. It is unneces- 
sary in these notes to recount its history. We 
were much struck by the great work that is 
being done by the Office of Works. Much 
excavation has been done, under the charge of 
Mr. Peers, the Inspector of Ancient Monn- 
ments, and disclosed several chapels in the 
nave, the chapter house, and much else. The 
work is in progress, and most important dis- 
coveries are being made. (For a description 
and illustrations of the work see The Bu‘lder 
of July 13 last.) 

Byland Abbey 


was also visited, and we greatly admired the 
appearance of the immense rose window 
and other architectural beauties. It is 
the property of the nation, and is being 
restored by tle Office of Works, under the 
guidance of Mr. Peers. Some beautiful tiles 
have been unearthed, and excellent examples 
of curious stonework. They are particularly 
clean, and Mr. Johnston suggested that they 
had been treated with stone pickle. 
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St. Mary's Abbey, York. 


THURSDAY, JULY 5. 

This day was devoted to the study of York 
itself, where many days might have been 
spent in examining its antiquities. The first 
building visited was 

The Merchant Adventurers’ Hail, 
where we were received by Dr. Maud Sellers, 
who by birth bears the proud title of ** Mer- 
chant Adventurer '’ and is a Fellow of Newn- 
ham College and Historical Lecturer at Shef- 
field University. This learned lady has a 
great affection for the Hall, a fourteenth-cen- 
tury structure, has studied deeply the history 
of the Company, and accomplished wonders 
in rescuing the building from decay and neg 
lect. After inspecting some of the city 
churches, under the guidance of Mr. George 
Benson, A.R.I.B.A., we returned to the 
cathedral to examine the 


Stained Glass of the Minster, 


under the able guidance of the Rev. F. Harri- 
son, one of the Vicar’s Choral or Minor 
Canons, who has made a most careful study 
of the glass, which is being restored at a cost 
of £28,000. Mr. Harrison then conducted us 
to the curious and sad-looking Bederne 
Chapel, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Mr. 
Hunt tells us in his programme that th: 
name is derived from ‘* bede,’’ to pray, and 
‘erne,’’ a detached dwelling. It is the 
chapel of the College of Vicars Choral of the 
Minster. The College was founded in 1252, 
and the vicars worshipped therein and had a 
common dining-hall. There were thirty-six 
vicars, and the chapel had a chantry founded 
by Thomas Ottley. Some of the glass dated 
back to the fourteenth century, and £1,400 
was paid to five priests. In 1868 the Eccle 
siastical Commissioners took charge of the 
property, and the last service was held in this 
chapel. Since then it has fallen into decav 
In 1919 it was not safe to enter it. £1,000 
is needed to restore it. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting the 
York churches and in attending evensong at 
the Minster: after which the party wer 
entertained to tea at the Mansion House, by 
the kind invitation of the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress. After dinner the President 
delivered a well-illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Bever- 
ley, Selby, and other places to be visited by 
the Association.” 


FRIDAY, JULY 6. 

There is so much to see and to report on in 
this “‘ county of broad acres"’ that it is 
necessary that the rest of this chronicle should 
be brief. Our programme on this day was 
considerably altered, and we first found our 
celves at the church of 


Kirby Underdale, 


a small structure of early date on the slope 
of the dale. Indeed. there is a pre-Christian 
stone representing a Roman soldier, which 
connects the village with Roman times. The 
original church was pre-Conquest, consisting 
of a nave, tower, and apse, and no aisles. 
The walls have been stripped of plaster, 4 
very undesirahle proceeding, against which 
war should be continually waged. However, 
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this has revealed some herring-bone work 
which may be evidence of Saxon work. In 
the twelfth century aisles were added. The 
chancel is new, and the church was restored 
by Street in 1870, at the cost of Lord Halifax 
and the rector, the Rev. T. J. Monson. It 
was pointed out to me that the old font is in 
the churchyard and used as a drain-head. 
Can such desecration be possible? I hope I 
was deceived. 
Passing on to 


Kirkburne, 


we found one of the most interesting churches 
in Yorkshire, which would require a long 
description. I must content myself with re 
marking that its architecture is Late Nor- 
man, much enriched. The chancel has been 
rebuilt. The font has been supposed to be 
Saxon, but it is really Early Norman. It has 
two series of sculptures, divided by a twisted 
band of ornament. In the upper row is de- 
picted the Ascension, the Baptism of Our 
Lord, the presentation of the keys to St. 
Peter—twelve figures in all, some of which 
cannot be identified. In the lower there is 
the Agnus Dei, St. John Baptist, and quaint 
figures of anim«'’» which cannot be inter 
preted. There is a man carrying an axe, and 
another with a club. The church was de 
scribed by the vicar, the Rev. A. J. Parkes. 


Bainton Church, 
the next stopping-place, is a good late four- 
teenth-century structure with Norman font. 
It has some Jacobean screenwork, and one of 
the finest brasses in Yorkshire—that of Sir 
Roger Godeale, rector in 1382. He has a 
chalice and wears amice, alb, apparel, stole, 
maniple, and chasuble. There is also the re- 
markable effigy of Sir Edmund de Manley, 
who died in 1314. He has a tonsured head, 
and was excommunicated for shedding blood 
in a church. He fought in the Battle of 
Bannockburn, and was drowned in the retreat 
after the battle. 
We then visited 
Beverley, 


and saw first the wonderful church of St. 
Mary, and then the still more beautiful 
Minster. These have been so often described 
by architects and are so well known that any 
account of them is unnecessary. We next 
journeyed to the very remarkable Late Nor 
man church of 


North Newbald, 

in the middle of the Wolds, consisting of 
nave, central tower, transepts, and chancel, 
but no aisles. The chancel has been rebuilt. 
There is much evidence of zigzag ornament. 
Perpendicular tracery has been inserted in 
the east transept windows, but most of the 
windows are pure Norman of the date 1120. 
It is evident that the same gild of masons 
was employed in building the fine series of 
Norman churches in this part of Yorks. 





Beverley Minster: West Front. 
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Goodmanham 


was the scene recorded by Bede of the con- 
version of King Edwin and Corfi, the pagan 
priest, by Paulinus. The church is Early 
Norman, with a depressed chancel arch on 
which are traces of colour, the capitals being 
of unusual design. ‘The font is said to have 
been thet in which Edwin was baptised, but 
that is not so. It is Early Norman, and 
Edwin was baptised at York. There are two 
iow side windows, which are rare in York- 
shire, and a squint. The mounds of the 
Saxon hall, the scene of Edwin's conversion, 
ire still seen. We had a glimpse of the 
church at Londesborough, with its interesting 
Norman doorway, sundial, Early English 
font and tombs of the Cliffords and Boyles 
with armour hanging in north aisle: and 
then passed on to 


i 


Nunburnholme, 


4 


which has a Norman church recon- 
structed. The old chancel arch has been re- 
moved to the west end. The chief object of 
interest is the Scandinavian cross in the 
churchyard, which was described by the Rev. 
F. C. M. Morris, son of the Rev. F. O 
Morris, author of the ‘* History of British 
Birds.’’ Professor Collingwood pronounces: it 
to be of the date the first quarter of the 
eleventh century, but it is probably much 

Want of space forbids a description. 


mut h 


earlier. 
Returning to York, after dinner we heard a 
very interesting lecture by Mr. J. A. Knowles 
on ‘‘ Stained Glass Windows.” 

The present writer was unable to accom 
pany the last day's excursion on Saturday, 
July 7, which included visits to Stillingfleet, 
St. Helens, Cawood, Riccall, Skipwith, and 
Selby Abbev, and the length of this article 
prevents any further description of these 
The Congress may be pronounced to 
have been one of the most successful in recent 
vears, and those wno were fortunate enough 
to take part in it will retain many pleasant 
recollections of their wanderings in Yorkshire 


’ 
places. 


— 


LAND FOR ROAD 
WIDENING. 


Mr. Howarp Martix, Official Arbitrator, 
sitting ‘at Plymouth, heard a claim by Alfred 
Yeo, Evelina Yeo and James Biscombe against 
the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Plymouth, concerning the com- 
pulsory acquisition by the latter of a piece of 
land containing 32,768 square feet, situated on 
the Tavistock-road, Plymouth, forming part of 
the Hartley Estate, together with lodge and 
premises erected thereon. The land has been 
acquired for road widening purposes at Hartley- 
hill. 

The Official Arbitrator’s award is as follows :-— 
“That the Acquiring Authority is to pay the 
claimants the sum of £2,572 as compensation, 
including the sum of £315 agreed to be paid by 
the Acquiring Authority to the claimants in 
respect of works to fencing and gateways 
rendered necessary by the widening; it being 
further agreed that the Acquiring Authority in 
forming the slope of the cutting for the widening 
is also to form retaining walls to sustain the 
slope where necessary and to maintain the same 
at its own expense for two years from the com- 
pletion of the slope and retaining walls, and I 
order the Acquiring Authority to pay the stamp 
duty and each party to pay its own costs.” 


—_ 
> 





A Decorators’ Exhibition. 


The Decorators’ Exhibition, which is to open 
at the Holland Park Hall on October 17, is 
not a commercial venture, but is being organised 
by the master decorators themselves, through 
their National Federation, to stimulate interest 
in their craft and its doings. 
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Beverley Minster. 


THE WEEK IN 
PARLIAMENT. 





WESTMINSTER, 


Housing Bill. 
The Royal Assent has been given to the 
Housing (No. 2) Bill. 


N ed ne eday. 


No Restrictions for New Houses. 

Mr. Ede asked the Minister of Health what 
restrictions he intended to place on the price, 
whether for sale or letting, that might be charged 
by persons building houses with the assistance of 
public money under the Housing (No. 2) Bill. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said it was decided 
that no such conditions should be included in 
the Bill, and he did not propose to require the 


adoption of such conditions by local authorities. 


Shortage of Bricklayers. 

Sir W. Davison asked the Minister whether he 
was aware of the great shortage of bricklayers 
and plasterers throughout the countrv, whereby 
building operations were hampered and in some 
cases stopped and unemployment caused; and 
what steps were being taken to increase the 
number of bricklayers and plasterers and secure 
increased facilities for the training of apprentices, 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said he was aware that 
there was some evidence of a scarcity of brick- 
layers and plasterers, although this hardly 
amounted to a “ great shortage.’ The question 
of the provision of a sufficient supply of skilled 
workers in the building trade was one in the first 
place for the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions to consider, and he had no doubt that 
those organisations had the matter in mind. 


New Houses Sanctioned. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said that approvals had 
been given to date in respect of 21,052 houses. 
As local authorities were not required to submit 
plans and full details when an application for 
subsidy was made, it was not possible to state 
the number of each type of house at the date of 
approval. Monthly returns of progress would, 
however, be obtained from local authorities and 
these would show the numbers of non-parlour 
and parlour houses being erected under approved 
schemes, 

Tree Planting. 

Mr. D. G. Somerville asked the Minister of 
Health whether he would urge on local authori- 
ties the desirability of tree planting on an exten- 
sive scale this winter, not only because of the 
value to the health of the community of this 
policy, but also to help existing unemployment. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said that local authorities 
had no general powers to undertake tree plant- 
ing, except as incidental to the making of parks 
and roads and other works which they were 
authorised to undertake. . 


Summer Adjournment. 


Parliament rose on Thursday, August 2, and 
will reassemble on Tuesday, November 13. 
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TOWN PLANNING : 


Monet clauses have recently been issued by 


the Ministry of Health for the guidance of local 
authorities in respect to town- ing schemes 
entered upon under the Housing, Town-Planning, 


&c., Acta, 1909 and 1919. Some salient features 
are given in these pages, but while these may 
help to indicate the general scope of the schemes, 
we recommend those interested to study the 
clauses in full. Broadly speaking, the new 
town-planning schemes are designed to remove 
the growth and development of towns and 
suburbs from the vagaries of chance and to 
allow of co-ordination and ordered expansion by 
bringing the area concerned within the jurisdic- 
tion of its local authority, and by allowing the 
relaxation of obstructive and antiquated by-laws, 
provision being made for appeal to the Ministe ister 
of Health in the event of disagreement between 
owners and local councils. That these model 
clauses would, when adequately filled in, enable 
local authorities to exercise a wise control in 


. almost every direction admits of no doubt. 


Powers are given to fix zones and densities suit- 
able for residential, industrial, and other pur- 
poses; to establish building lines of sufficient 


| elasticity to avoid monotony and to meet. 
’ special circumstances; to combat the evils of 


smoke and noise; to restrict offensive adver- 
tising ; to preserve existing trees, and to provide 
for reasonable parks and recreation grounds. 
We wish the Ministry had made definite recom- 
mendations in many cases where they have 
merely left blanks, for it must not be forgotten 
that the problems presented in preparing a town- 
planning scheme are new to many of our smaller 
authorities, and without experience to guide 
them they may find themselves in difficulties 
when it comes to making definite stipulations. 
It is, however, of supreme importance that 
expert advice should be sought in the prepara- 
tion of schemes, and the Ministry no doubt had 
this in mind in preparing the skeleton model. 

The clauses are to be regarded as subject to 
periodical revision, where experience dictates, 
and they are drafted on the basis of a scheme 
for an area wholly within the district of the local 
authority preparing the scheme, and will need 
adaptation to cases where the area is partly 
outside the district of the preparing authority, 
and more than one authority is concerned, or 
to other special features of a scheme. It will, 
of course, in practice almost always be necessary 
for a number of adjoining authorities to act in 
consultation, since, however well one district 
may be planned, it cannot function properly if 
treated as an entity not joined up in harmony 
with its neighbours. Local authorities have 
never been confronted with so heavy a responsi- 
bility as in the preparation of their town-planning 
schemes, and we feel confident that the large 
majority will spare neither time nor_trouble in 
bringing them into efficient service. 

It will be through the administration of these 
schemes that the English principle of decentral- 
ised local government will justify itself or stand 
condemned. Local Bumbledom can be quite as 
obstructive and reactionary as centralised 
bureaucracy, and it is essential that all rate- 

yers should learn to realise the importance of 

ocal elections. The habit of letting things slide 
and automatically leaving in office the same 
people year after year is too common and spells 
death to initiative and progress. While we are 
aware that our local authorities, taken as a 
whole, are fully alive to their opportunities, at 
the same time, in certain smaller towns, where 
the authorities and citizens are supine 
indifferent, we can but be apprehensive of the 
fate of town-planning schemes, unless consider- 
able pressure is brought to bear by the central 
authority. 

The following are extracts from the model 


clauses :— 
Restrictions upon Street Sites.—(9) No building 
shall be erected or other work done u any 


land coloured pink on the map which,{for the 
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purpose of enabling street works to be executed, 
would require to be removed, pulled down or 
altered, except with the consent of the Council, 
and upon such terms and conditions with regard 
to such removal, pulling down or alteration, or 
otherwise as the Council may require. 

Submission of Schemes of Development of 
Estates.—{1) Whenever a plan for a new street is 
submitted to the Council for approval, they 
shall by written notice request the owner of any 
land within that part of the area, the develop- 
ment of which will, in their opinion, be affected 
by the construction of the street to furnish them 
with plans and particulars showing generally a 
scheme for the development or laying out of the 
land. (2) Before approving the plan for the new 
street the Council shall take into consideration 
any plans and particulars which are furnished 
to them by any such owner within a reasonable 
time to be specified in the notice, being not less 
than one month from the date of the notice. 

Relaxation of By-laws.—{1) Notwithstanding 
any provisions of the by-laws and local acts to 
the contrary, the Council may permit the con- 
struction of a new street—(a) of any one of the 
types described in the first schedule to this 
scheme ; or (b) of such other type as the Minister 
may from time to time authorise the Council to 
permit: Provided that permission to construct 
a street of any one of the types described in the 
said Schedule shall be given only if, in the 
opinion of the Council, the street is not likely 
to be required for through traffic, and it shall be 
a condition of such permission that—{i) no 
buildings other than dwelling-houses or such 
public buildings (as respectively defined in clause 
17) as the Council may approve shall be erected 
in the street ; (ii) any portion of the surface of 
the street not constructed as carriage-way or 
footway shall be planted with grass, trees, or 
shrubs or treated in some other suitable manner 
to the reasonable satisfaction of the Council ; 
(iii) any turning space which is required by the 
conditions set out in the schedule shall be of 
such dimensions that a circle with a diameter of 
30 feet could be inscribed within the carriage- 
way of the street. (2) In the case of any street 
proposed to be constructed upon any land 
coloured pink on the map, the Council may, 
if they think it desirable that a part of such 
street should be constructed in advance of the 
remainder of the street, themselves construct 
such part, or may permit such part to be con- 
structed, of a less width than is required by the 
by-laws and local acts. (3) In determining 
appeals made to him under Clause 10 the 
Minister shall have the same power of granting 
permission as the Council under this Clause. 

Grass Margins, &c.—({1) The Council may lay 
out as a garden, any part of a street repairable 
by the inhabitants at large, or may plant any 
part of such street with grass, trees, or shrubs 
and erect guards therefor, and may maintain, 
alter or renew the part of the street so laid out 
or planted. (2) The Council may from time to 
time, rearrange the carriage-way, footway, and 
other parts of the street. (3) Where the Council 
execute street works upon any street declared 
under clause 6 of this part of the scheme, the 
Council shall plant with grass, trees or shrubs, or 
treat in other suitable manner any part of the 
street not constructed as carriage-way or foot- 
way, and shall provide convenient access from 
the carriage-ways and footways to any premises 
abutting on the street, and shall execute any 
works necessary for fencing off the street from 
the adjoining lands or for replacing any fences 
removed. 

Adjustment of Boundaries of Streets —For the 
purpose of adjusting the boundary of any street, 
the Council may make an exchange of land 
forming part of the street for other land, with 
or without paying or receiving any money for 
equality of exchange. 


Buildings and Building Lines. 


Interpretation.—In this part of the scheme, 
unless the context otherwise requires, the 
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following expressions have the respective 
meanings hereby assigned to them :—“ Dwell. 
ing-house ” means a house designed for use as 
a dwelling for a single family, together with such 
outbuildings as are ordinarily required to be 
used therewith ; “ Residential building ’’ means 
any building, other than a dwelling-house, 
designed for use for human habitation, together 
with such outbuildings as are ordinarily required 
to be used therewith, and includes a hotel and 
a residential club; “Shop” means a building 
designed for the purpose of carrying on retail 
trade ; “ Industrial building ” means a building 
designed for use as a factory or a workshop 
within the meaning of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, 1901 and 1907, and includes a ware- 
house, and a “ building for noxious industry ” 
means an industrial building designed for the 
purpose of carrying on any industry mentioned 
in the third schedule to this scheme ; “ Business 
premises ’”’ means a building designed for use as 
an office or for other business purposes, not being 
a shop or industrial building; ‘Place of 
assembly ” means a building designed for use as 
a town hall, theatre, concert room, lecture hall, 
place of public worship, or other place of public 
assembly whether used for purposes of gain or 
not, and includes a non-residential club ; 
** School ”” means a building designed for use as 
a college or school; “ Institution’ means a 
building designed for use as a hospital, work- 
house, asylum, or other public or charitable 
institution, other than a place of assembly or 
a school ; “ Public building” means a place of 
assembly, institution or school; “ Speciay 
building ’’ means a building designed for any use 
other than one of the uses for which the buildings 
hereinbefore defined are designed; ‘“‘ Zone” 
means a portion of the area shown on the map by 
distinctive colouring, hatching or edging for the 
purpose of indicating the density or character of 
buildings prescribed therefor, and the terms 
“density zone”’ and “ character zone” mean 
zones indicating restrictions as to density and 
character of buildings respectively. A “land 
unit ’’ means a portion of land to be determined 
by the Council in accordance with the provisions 
of this Part of the Scheme for the purpose of 
limiting the number of building units [as calcu- 
lated in accordance with Clause 18 (3)], which 
may be erected thereon. 

The erection of a building includes :—{i) The 
re-erection, wholly or partially, of any building 
of which an outer wall is pulled down to or 
within ten feet of the surface of the ground 
adjoining the lowest story of the building, and 
of any frame building so far pulled down as to 
leave only the framework of the lowest story ; 
(ii) The conversion of a building of any of the 
types hereinbefore defined into a building of 
any other of such types. The curtilage of a 
building includes the site of the building. 

Combined Buildings and Building Units.— 
(1) Where a proposed building is designed for 
use both as a shop and as a dwelling for a‘ single 
family, it shall be treated, for the purposes of 
this part of the scheme, as if it were a shop. 
(2) Subject as aforesaid, where a proposed build- 
ing is designed for more than one use, the 
Council may decide for which of the uses the 
building shall be deemed to be designed for the 
purposes of this part of the scheme, and the 
Council may decide that the building shall be 
deemed to be designed for different uses for 
different purposes of this part of the scheme. 
(3) For the purposes of this part of the scheme 
a dwelling-house shall be reckoned as one 
building unit, and a building other than 4 
dwelling-house as such number of building units 
as the Council may decide. (4) The owner of 
any building or of the site of any proposed 
building who feels aggrieved by a decision of 
the Council under this clause in respect of the 


building or proposed building may appeal to the 
Mi . t % © 


Primary Zoning. 

Density of Buildings—Erection of Dwelling- 
houses and" Residential Buildings.—No dwelling- 
house or residential building shall be erected 
upon land not included in a land unit. 

Declaration of Land Units.—{1) Subject to the 
following provisions the Council shall, upon 
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application being made to them by any owner of 
land or jointly by two or more owners of adjoin- 
ing land, declare that the land in respect of which 
the application is made or such part thereof as 
they think fit shall form one or more land units. 
For this pu » the submission by an owner of 
@ building plan shall be deemed to be an applica- 
tion for the declaration of a land unit in respect 
of the land included in the plan. (2) The 
Council may include in a land unit land belonging 
to the applicant other than that to which the 
application relates, but shall not, except with 
the consent of the applicant, so include the 
curtilage of a building commenced before 

The Council may also include in the unit any 
Jand given by or acquired from the applicant for 
the purpose of a public open space or allotments 
after. (3) The Council may require 
the applicant to submit a plan showing the 
whole of his land which is not already included 
in a land unit or such part thereof as they think 
fit. (4) Every land unit shall be contained 
wholly within one density zone. (5) No land 
unit shall exceed seven acres in extent. (6) The 
half of the width of any road dedicated to the 
public upon which any land proposed to be 
included in a land unit abuts shall be included 
in the land unit. 


Calculation of Number of Building Units 
which may be erected.—{1) In the case of a land 
unit in respect of which a plot plan is not sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Council under 
the next succeeding clause, the number of 
building units on the land unit shall not at any 
time exceed the number which will give the 
average per acre specified in the table below. 
For this purpose all buildings included in the 
land unit by consent of the owner under clause 
20 (2), shall be taken into account. 


| Average number of 

building units per 

jacre over a land unit 
not to exceed 


Zone, 





Zone A, coloured on the 
map af : oe 

Zone B, coloured on the 
map ae a ~ 

Zone C, coloured on the 
map 


(2) Where it appears to the Council upon 
representation being made by any owner of 
land that it would be unreasonable to require 
compliance with the provisions of this clause 
owing to difficulty in developing the land in 
accordance with those provisions on account of : 
{i) The lay out of any street on or adjoining 
the land constructed before; (ii) the small 
amount of land in the possession of the owner on 

, the Council may authorise a reason- 
able increase in the number of building units 
permitted to be erected on the land affected. 


Plot Plans.—{1) Any owner of land within a 
land unit may, for the purpose of having the 
number of building units permitted to be 
erected on that land determined prior to sale 
or for any other reason, submit for the approval 
of the Council a plot plan showing the plots 
within the unit upon which it is proposed to 
build and the number of building units proposed 
to he erected on each plot. (2) The Council 
shal! not approve a plot plan submitted to them 
under this clause unless the following conditions 
are complied with—{a) The curtilage of every 
building existing or commenced upon the land 
unit at the date of submission of the plot plan 
must be included in one or more of the plots ; 
(b) The average number of building units 
shown on the plot plan as proposed to be erected 
per acre over the land unit must not exceed the 
average per acre permitted under the last pre- 
ceding clause. 


Erection of Buildings upon Land for which a 
Plot Plan has been Approved.—Where a plot 
plan for a land unit has been submitted to and 
approved by the Council under the last pre- 
ceding clause-—(1) No building shall be erected 
on any land within the land unit not included 
in a plot. (2) There shall not be erected upon 
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any plot a greater number of building units 
than would give (together with the equivalent 
in building units of any buildings existing or 
commenced upon the plot at the date of sub- 
mission of the plot plan) the number marked 
on the plot on the plot plan. 

Character of Zones.—In giving their consent 
to the erection of a building the Council may 
impose such conditions as they think fit. In 
the case of any building proposed to be erected 
in zone which may be 
erected only with the consent of the Council, 
the Council, in giving or withholding their 
consent or imposing any conditions, shall have 
regard to the likelihood of the use for which 
the building is designed injuring the amenity 
of the zone, including, in the case of an industrial 
building, the likelihood of any injury due to the 
emission of smoke or fumes, or to dust, noise or 
smell, or other cause. 


Supplementary Zoning. 

Density and Character.{1) If at any time 
the Council are of opinion that-—(a) the build- 
ings to be erected in any part of a character zone 
ought to be limited to one or more of the classes 
of buildings which are permitted under clause 28 
to be erected in that zone; or (b) any class 
or classes of buildings which, under the pro- 
visions of clause 28 may only be erected in any 
zone with the consent of the Council can, 
consistenly with the predominant use of the 
zone, be permitted to be erected in any part 
of the zone without such consent; or (c) the 
average number of building units permitted 
under clause 21 to be erected per acre ought 
to be varied over the whole or any part of 
density zones—the Council may make an 
order limiting the class or classes of buildings 
whose erection is permitted or giving a general 
consent to the erection of any class or classes 
of buildings in such part of the zone as aforesaid 
or varying the average number of building units 
permitted to be erected per acre in density 
zones , as the case may 
be, and may submit the order to the Minister 
for approval: provided that no order shall be 
made which would allow the average number of 
building units permitted to be erected per acre 
in zones to be increased to more 
than ° 

Height of Buildings. Limitation of Height of 
Buildings.—({1) (a) No building (not being an 
industrial building erected in character zones 

) shall be so erected or altered 
that :—{a) the highest point of the building, 
measured from the mean level of the ground 
immediately surrounding the building, exceeds 

feet in height; (6) any part of the 
building projects above any line drawn from 
the centre of the street in front of the building 
at an angle of ° (orif the street is of any one of 
the types described in the first Schedule to this 
scheme, ) with the horizontal: provided 
that—/i) For the purpose of the foregoing pro- 
visions account shall be taken of parapets but 
not of chimneys, ornamental towers, turrets or 
any other such architectural features; (ii) In 
the case of a building erected at the corner of 
two or more intersecting streets the height of 
the building shall be determined by reference 
to the wider or widest street; (iii) In the case 
of a place of assembly the Council may permit 
either or both of the limits imposed by this 
clause to be exceeded to such extent as they 
may think fit. (2) No dwelling-house erected in 
the zone edged on the map shall contain 
more than two storeys, exclusive of any storey 
constructed wholly or partly in the roof and 
exclusive of any storey the floor of which is 
more than 6 feet below the mean level of the 
centre of the street in front of the building : 
provided that, if in the case of a group of con- 
tiguous dwelling-houses not exceeding six in 
number it is desired to maintain the height of all 
the dwelling-houses forming the group at the 
same level, not more than four of the dwelling- 
houses may, where the slope of the street in 
front thereof renders it necessary, contain three 
storeys, ‘exclusive of any storey constructed 
wholly or partly in the roof. 

Space about Buildings.—Space within Cur 
tilage of Buildings which may be covered by 
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Buildings.—In the case of a building whose 
erection is commenced after 
the proportion of land within its curtilage which 
may be occupied by buildings shall not exceed 
the proportion indicated. In the case of a 
building whose erection in commenced before 
no alteration shall be made 
thereto such that the area of the ground covered 
by the building on that date would be increased 
by more than 20 per cent. if the proportion of 
land occupied by buildings within the curtilage 
of the building as altered would exceed the pro- 
portion indicated: provided that—{a) The 
Council may permit the proportion to be in- 
creased in the case of a building erected before 
, or where, owing to a building 
abutting on two or more streets, or by reason 
of any other exceptional circumstances, they 
think fit so to do; and (b) in the case of a 
dwelling-house which (i) is, in the opinion of the 
Council, adjacent to the junction of two or more 
streets, or (ii) is situated within the zone edged 
on the map, the proportion 
of land within the curtilage thereof which may 
be occupied by buildings, may exceed the prce 
portion indicated in the Table, but shall not 
exceed ; (ec) the provisions of this 
clause shall not preclude the erection of a 
building proposed to. be erected by virtue of 
an exemption granted under clause 21] (2) 


Breaks in Building.—{1) Not more than 
dwelling-houses or residential buildings shall 
be erected in one continuous block, and no 
detached dwelling-house or residential building 
or block of dwelling-houses or residential build. 
ings shall be erected nearer to a building or 
block of any of those types than feet 
or nearer to any other building than 
feet. No building shall be erected nearer to the 
owner's boundary, or to a building or block of 
any of the aforesaid types, than feet. 


Power to Permit Buildings in Advance of 
Building Line.—Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this clause, the Council may, if 
they think fit, permit—(a) the projection in 
front of the building line of any bay window, 
porch or other projecting portion of a building ; 
(6) in the case of industrial buildings, the erection 
of the building at such distance, not being less 
than feet from the boundary of any 
street, as the Council may specify ; (c) the 
erection of groups of shops and business premises 
at such distance, not being less than 
feet from the boundary of any street, as the 
Council may specify; (d) the erection in front 
of the building line of any building where, by 
reason of the levels of the site or of any adjoining 
land, or by reason of any other exceptional 
circumstances, or for purposes of architectural 
effect, such permission is, in the opinion of the 
Council, advisable; (¢) the erection in front of 
the building line of a lodge or other building to 
be used in connection with a dwelling-house, 
provided that the lodge or building shall not 
exceed two storeys in height and shall not be 
nearer than ten feet to the boundary of the 
street. 


General Convenience and Amenity. 

Safety of Traffic._{1) If at any time the 
Council are of opinion that, for the purpose of 
securing the safety of traffic, the height of close 
fences and walls, the growth of hedges, trees and 
shrubs, and the erection of other obstructions 
upon any land adjoining any street or the site 
of any proposed street ought to be regulated, 
the Council may prescribe a line upon the land, 
and shall thereupon give notice of the line 
prescribed to the owner and occupier of the 
land; provided that where a building line is 
shown on the map or has been fixed by the 
Council under this scheme in respect of the 
street or proposed street, any line prescribed 
under this clause shall be between that building 
line and the boundary of the street. (2) Where 
a line is prescribed by the Council under this 
clause, no wall, fence, hedge, tree or shrub or 
other obstruction (other than temporary 
structures erected in connection with building 
operations), shall be erected or be permitted 
to grow between that line and the boundary 
of the street or proposed street so as to cause 
danger to traffic by obscuring the view. (3) The 
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Council may, from time to time, vary any 
line so prescribed, and shall give notice of the 
variation to the owner and occupier of the land. 
(4) No i in respect of any contra- 
vention of this clause shall be taken until 
fourteen days after notice has been given to 
the person in default. 

Preservation of Trees.—(1) If at any time 
the Council, having regard to the amenity of 
any part of the area, are of opinion that any 
growing tree of a height of more than ft., 
or having a trunk of a girth of more than ft. 
at a height of ft. above the ground, or 
any group of such trees, ought to be preserved, 
the Council may register the tree or group of 
trees, and shall thereupon notify the owner and 
occupier of the land upon which the tree or 
group of trees is growing that the tree or group 
of trees has been registered, and the register of 
trees so made shall be open to inspection by 

rsons interested at all reasonable times. 
(2) No person shall cut down or wilfully destroy 
any tree registered by the Council under this 
clause, except with the consent of the Council 
or upon an order of a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction under subclause (3) of this clause, 
or where the tree has. become dangerous : 
provided that if the Council do not notify their 
refusal te consent to the cutting down or 
destruction of any registered tree within one 
month from the date of an application for 
consent, their consent shall be deemed to have 
been given. 

Advertisements.—{1) Subject as hereinafter 
provided no advertisement shall be displayed 
in such a position or manner as to injure the 
amenity of any part of the area. (2) (a) Any 
person may apply to the Council for their 
consent to the display of an advertisement, 
and consent shall te deemed to have been given 
if the Council do not notify their refusal to 
consent within one month from the date of the 
application. (+) Where, on any such applica- 
tion, the Council refuse their consent, the 
applicant may, within twenty-one days from the 
date of notification of refusal, appeal to a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and the Court 
may, if they think just, make an order permitting 
the display of the advertisement to which the 
application relates, and may direct by whom 
and in what manner the costs of the appeal 
shall be paid. 

Maintenance of Private Gardens.—If any 
private garden or private open space (as defined 
in Part IV. of this scheme) is in such a con- 
dition that it injures the amenity of the neigh- 
bourhood, the Council may serve a notice on 
the occupier, or, if there is no occupier, on the 
owner of the garden or open space, requiring 
him within a reasonable time to be specified 
in such notice to take such action as is necessary 
to secure the amenity, and in default of com- 
pliance with such notice the Council may 
themaelves do anything required to} be done 
for that purpose, and may recover the cost 
from the person or persons servedf with the 
notice or from any one or more of them. 


—_ 
*—_? 





Town-Planning Institute Confererce. 


The fifth annual country meeting of the Town- 
Planning Institute will be held at York from 
October 5 to 7. Members will travel down on 
Thursday evening, October 4. 

The York Corporation bas invited the Institute 
to hold its meetings at the Guildhall, and there 
will be a reception in the State Room at the 
Mansion House. The City Engineer will 
describe the town-planning proposals of the 
City of York, and the winning design of the 
Town-Planning Competition, held just prior to 
the war, will be on view. Messrs. Rowntree 
have invited the members to visit the Earswick 
Garden Village, and its plan and method will be 
explained. Mr. F. C. Mears (member) will read 
a paper entitled: “The Planning of Mediaval 
Cities,” illustrated by lantern slides. The 
meeting is not confined to men or members of 
the Institute only ; friends are invited. 
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ANNUAL CONGRESS—1. 


Tuat the pleasure of a visit to Folkestone or 
Bournemouth in the summer was not responsible 
for the success which attended the annual con- 
gresses of the Royal Sanitary Institute in 1921 and 
1922 is indicated by the record attendance at 
this year’s congress, which was held at Hull 
last week. Though Hull does not claim to have 
the attractions of a popular South Coast holiday 
resort, its congested districts, its docks, and its 
industrial areas proved to be a source of great 
interest to those concerned with questions 
affecting the well-being and health of the 
population. 

The congress was officially opened on Monday, 
July 30, by the President, the Right Hon. T. R. 
Ferens, P.C., High Steward of Hull, who 
expressed his appreciation of the selection of 
Hull as the meeting place of the thirty-fourth 
annual congress of the Institute, and extended 
a warm Yorkshire welcome to the members and 
delegates present. In the course of his address 
he deprecated the policy now being adopted by 
some towns of postponing improvement schemes 
on the ground of economy. In referring to Hull 
as a port, he mentioned that the imports of 
foodstuffs alone reached a total value of 
£60,000,000 in 1921, which figure was surpassed 
only by London and Liverpool. Dealing with 
the housing problem, he estimated that at the 
present time Hull required 6,000 more houses. 
It is,” he said, “* no use attempting to instil the 
precepts of hygiene into people who live in the 
many dilapidated and insanitary dwellings which 
to-day exist in the slum areas of all our towns 
and cities, or into those who have to live crowded 
in lodging-houses in the most unsavoury parts 
of our towns. . . . I would go so far as to say 
that the amelioration of most of our national 
social and economic evils depends first upon the 
dissipation of the housing stress which now 
prevails.” 

The meetings of the various sections were held 
in the mornings, and the afternoons were de- 
voted to visits to works and places of interest in 
the neighbourhood. 

Although most of onr readers will be more 
interested in the proceedings of the Section on 
Engineering and Architecture (reported on the 
next page), many useful and suggestive passages 
occurred in some of the papers read before the 
other sections. 


The Slum Problem. 


In the course of a paper entitled ** Slum Areas : 
Their Treatment and Cure,” read before the 
Section of Engineers and Surveyors, Mr. A. 
Horsburgh Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
and Director ot Housing of Edinburgh, put 
forward the suggestion that it would be a wise 
and prudent act of public policy if local authori- 
ties would proceed to acquire the whole of the 
slum property within their administrative areas, 
even although they were unable at once to 
demolish and to re-house the population on 
other sites. Not, of course, to hold sine die, but 
at once to ameliorate slumdom in its existing 
physical state of decay by the execution of 
temporary repairs, by cleansing, and by bettering 
its sanitary arrangement and equipment. That 
was advocated as a temporising work pending 
the time when the housing needs of the country 
were less straitened, and the building of new 
houses for the slum-dweller had become an 
accomplished fact. Till then he urged them not 
to remain passive and inactive, nor leave the 
slum-dweller to exist in his present state. 
Favoured by the tide of public sentiment on the 
question, they should go forward now with at 
least some real proof and evidence of immediate 
constructive effort to improve the housing 
conditions of those who were unable to help 
themselves, and whose domestic conditions cried 
out most for help. The alternative, he said, 
was to do nothing with slums until new houses 
could first be provided. But with the prevailing 
housing famine, the shortage of man-power and 


materials to build, and the immensity of th: 
slum-problem of the nation, the re-housing of 
the poorest part of the community was a work 
which must take at least a generation to accom 
plish. Hence, then, the case and the plea for 
the initiation of an immediate constructive step 
which would temporarily ameliorate the con- 
ditions of the slum-dweller, and so carry him 
over that period that must elapse before the 
slums could be altogether wiped out and a new 
creation arise in their place. 


The Manufacture of Portland Cement. 


“ Portland Cement: Its Manufacture and 
Uses,” was the title of a paper by Mr. G. V. 
Maxted, M.Inst.C.E. In the course of a very 
complete description of the manufacture of 
Portland cement, he said the manufacture of 
that material had during the last few decades 
become a highly-specialised engineering and 
chemical industry, in which the best engineering 
and chemical knowledge was made use of in 
practically all the cement factories throughout 
the world. In recent years, since the advent of 
the rotary kiln and the British Standard Specifi- 
cation, together with the rapid advance of 
technical knowledge, the quality of Portland 
cement produced by most makers was not only 
thoroughly reliable, and of high tensile and 
compressive strength, but the knowledge of 
those engineers who used the material had 
advanced with equally rapid celerity, so that 
nowadays it was a most unusual thing to learn 
that the quality of the cement used had let down 
engineers employed in designing important 
public works and buildings in which it was so 
successfully used. 


Economies in Swimming Bath Upkeep. 


At the conclusion of a paper describing the 
installation of continuous filtration plant at 
three public swimming baths in Hull, Mr. T. 
Thomas, Deputy City Engineer, summarised his 
experience of the working of the plant as 
follows :—{1) Bath water during a period of six 
months’ filtration has been shown by bacteri- 
ological examination to be maintained at a 
standard of purity which is equal to, or little 
below, the accepted standards for drinking water. 
(2) The standard of purity is higher than fresh 
water in the swimming bath after its use by 50 or 
60 persons. (3) The water is clear, odourless, 
and tasteless to the bather, and no complaint 
has been received as to the condition of the water. 
(4) There is a very appreciable saving in water, 
coal, and attendance, and the total cost of 
a filtration plant, including the necessary build- 
ings, can be paid off in 12 to 15 years from the 
savings effected. (5) The water is maintained 
at nearly the same standard of purity, and the 
baths are more regularly used by bathers who 
7 stig only visited the baths on fresh-water 
days. 


Domestic Labour-Saving. 


The necessity for designing houses so that 
they will be economical of labour was empha- 
sised by Miss S. M. Bushell, Honorary Secretary 
of the Women’s Section of the Garden Cities and 
Town-Planning Association, in a paper on 
“ Hygiene and the Labour-Saving House,” in 
which the following points were put forward :— 
Houses should be built with surfaces which will 
not collect dust. The walls and floors should 
be smooth, with no roughnesses or cracks, 80 
that when they are cleaned no dust will be left 
behind ; besides this there should be no crevices 
or ledges, and mouldings should be of the plainest 
description. Corners should not be permitted. 
Where two surfaces join, such as two walls, the 
corner is not difficult to clean, but where three 
surfaces meet, such as two walls and the floor, 
it is impossible. Every room in the house should 


get the sunshine at some hour of the day. 
Windows should be of good size and reach to 
within a few inches of the ceiling in order that 
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the light may penetrate to the far side of the 
room. In kitchens and sculleries two lights, 
one over the sink and the other over the stove, 
will save eye-strain as well as labour. A bath- 
room is a real necessity, and a constant supply 
of hot water laid on to sink, bath, and wash- 
basin is about the most labour-saving thing one 
can have, Each bathroom should have a wash- 
basin. A boiler for the weekly wash should 
always be provided in small houses. The 
problems of hot water supply and of rubbish 
burning can both be settled by installing a small 
independent boiler ; it is the cheapest and most 
efficient method of heating water, and has the 
additional advantage of daily burning the 
rubbish without betraying the fact with a smell. 
The larder is a most important part of the house, 
both from the health and from the labour-saving 
standpoint ; it is essential that it be ventilated 
and fly-proof; a cool aspect, preferably north, 
is needed, and it is important that it be easily 
accessible. In addition to the larder there 
should be a store for spare crockery, jam, «c., 
and there should also be a place for the pram. 


The Supply of Small Houses. 


Speaking before the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Section, on “‘ Difficulties and Problems Con- 
fronting Sanitary Inspectors and Property 
Owners,” Alderman M. Cheverton- Brown (Secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Property 
Owners and Ratepayers) said to-day, by reason 
of the adverse legislation of the past twelve or 
fifteen years, smal] houses had ceased to be pro- 
duced and there were for this type of property 
more sellers than buyers. Until that state of 
things was changed, until all restrictions were 
removed and freedom of contract became once 
more operative, small houses would not again 
be regarded favourably as an investment, and 
consequently they would not be produced. 
Production by the State or by municipalities on 
uneconomic lines had already hung a millstone 
of expense and obligations round the neck of the 
taxpayer and ratepayer, which further schemes 
on similar lines could and would but increase 
and perpetuate. Subsidies in any form would 
never, in his opinion, produce the 80,000 houses 
needed every year in this country to meet normal 
requirements at economic rents, to say nothing 
of the shortage of half a million houses or so 
already existing. The remedy, and the only 
remedy in the opinion of those who really under- 
stood the question, was the removal of restric- 
tions, the restoration of confidence amongst 
investors, and the encouragement of private 
enterprise. 

ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 

SECTION. 
Presidential Address. 


In his Presidential Address to the Section of 
Engineering and Architecture, Alderman W. C. 
Fenton, F.R.L.B.A., J.P. (Lord Mayor of Shef- 
field), said the past ten years had seen a remark- 
able advance in engineering as applied to sanitary 
matters. Architecture and engineering went 
hand-in-hand to a very large extent. One 
method of construction in which he had taken 
great interest was the ferro-concrete construction 
of buildings, which he had found most useful for 
ordinary buildings as well as for engineering 
structures. He had had the opportunity of 
using it for quite large buildings—combined 
with brick and stone for ornamentation—and 
he had shortly to put in hand a large block of 
offices and warehouses constructed entirely of 
ferro-concrete. There was no doubt whether fine 
or refined mouldings could easily be worked in 
this method, but bold striking mouldings and 
general decorative effect could be well accom- 
plished in this method of construction. It was 
eminently a sanitary form of building. There 
were no hollow spaces for vermin, and it was far 
more weather-proof than ordinary brick or stone 
walling. He felt certain that that form of con- 
struction had great possibilities before it, and 
that its use would become more general. 

Referring to building by-laws, he said it was 
satisfactory to note that the Ministry of Health 
was requiring old and obsolete building by-laws 
to be amended to provide for more modern modes 
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of construction, and particularly to enable houses 
to be built at a less cost. There had, in the past, 
been too much stress laid on the fire insurance 
point of view in those by-laws, and, in his 
opinion, the insurance companies were well able 
to look after themselves. Of course, public 
authorities must take, or insist upon, all reason 
able precautions to prevent fire, bat having done 
that anything more became a deterrent to build 
ing and was a curse rather than a blessing. He 
had had experience of an entirely wooden-built 
village erected by a large corporation for the 
men engaged upon the construction of water- 
works, and that had been built 10 years without 
a single fire. But if it had been proposed to 
erect it in any ordinary town, or under ordinary 
by-laws, it would not have been allowed. It 
was another proof that even wooden buildings 
could be used with safety, and incidentally last 
a number of years. Those houses would pay for 
themselves long before their life was exhausted, 
and were not only comfortable in their appoint- 
ments but had been highly praised by all who 
had visited them as well as by the occupiers. 
The general shortage of houses had provided 
architects with splendid opportunities of showing 
their skill in designing houses for the working 
classes as well as for those of slightly more ample 
means, and he thought they had justified their 
profession in a remarkable manner. 

The first two papers, namely, “ Reinforced 
Concrete in Municipal Engineering Works,” by 
Mr. G. W. Palethorpe, A.M. Inst.C.E., and 
““Some Modern Materials and Methods of Con- 
struction for Use in Buildings,” by Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, F.R.1.B.A., were taken as read, 
and discussed together. 

CONCRETE IN MUNICIPAL WORKS. 

In his paper, Mr. Palethorpe pointed out that 
during the last few years reinforced concrete 
had made rapid strides, and had undoubtedly 
been the means of effecting great saving in initial 
outlay and annual maintenance, with a con- 
siderable reduction of risk of destruction by fire. 
From quite an early date reinforced concrete 
had been much used in n al work, and 
there was probably no bran of engineering 
that had employed it to better advantage. 
There were very few works in which the con- 
struction did not commend itself very favourably, 
and the advantages of reinforced concrete would 
be admitted by all in the construction of founda- 
tions, bridges, reservoirs, retaining walls, and 
various other works. 

Some of the advantages of the use of re- 
inforced concrete were as follows :— 

(1) The bulk of the work was carried out by 
unskilled or semi-skilled labour; the only 
tradesmen required were the joiners for the 
formwork and blacksmiths for bending the 
steel, but with the aid of bending machines the 
rods could be bent cold and the smith’s work 
brought to a minimum. 

(2) Reinforced concrete increased very much 
in strength with age, and might be considered 
practically indestructible. No painting or 
maintenance was required as in the case of steel 
and wood, and it was quite easy to repair any 
part of a structure which might accidentally 
become damaged. 

(3) A building of reinforced concrete was 
practically fireproof. In most cases a cover of 
one inch of concrete was sufficient to protect the 
steel from fire, though an aggregate that would 
splinter with heat, such as limestone, should be 
avoided. Experiment and actual experience 
showed that the smaller the aggregate the less 
the injury. 

(4) Structures in reinforced concrete, being 
monolithic, offered great resistance to vibration, 
which made them invaluable in the case of 
engine houses, mills and factories. 

(5) A great advantage in favour of reinforced 
concrete from the point of view of the designer, 
was that owing to the monolithic construction 
most of the beams and slabs might be considered 
as being either fixed or partially fixed, with a 
considerable reduction of the bending moments. 

(6) In construction reinforced concrete allowed 
more adaptability than any other material. It 
not infrequently happened that owing to a soft 
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place in the ground foundations had to be 
altered, or owing to unforeseeen circumstances 
the spacing of columns, &c., had to be amended. 
Everyone with experience of steel construction 
knew the delay caused by any alteration, whereas 
reinforced concrete was comparatively easy to 
alter, but in all cases the designer must be con- 
sulted before any deviation from the plans were 
made. 

(7) In most cases reinforced concrete would 
compare favourably in cost with average brick 
or steel construction, and where local conditions 
were advantageous the saving in first cost might 
be as much as 30 per cent. 

(8) The material had great possibilities for 
architectural treatment, though successful in- 
stances were still rare. 

(9) A very great advantage at the present 
time from a municipal point of view was that 
the work could be used for unemployment relief 
works, and grants could be obtained from the 
Government for that purpose. Many bridges had 
been constructed recently by the aid of grants 
that would probably have had to wait for ten 
years or more, and with the great increase of 
motor traffic in recent years, and the very weak 
condition of many highway bridges all over the 
country, a great saving had been effected for 
the ratepayers. There was no other material 
which could be used for building purposes that 
could be carried out by unemployed labour. 

There were a few disadvantages in the use of 
reinforced concrete, but for certain structures, 
if both sides were carefully weighed up, the 
advantages completely outweighed the dis- 
advantages. 


Municipal Concrete Buildings in Hull. 


To instance the various uses that reinforced 
concrete can be put to, he gave a few details of 
works that had been constructed by the Hull 
Corporation. 

Bridges.—-There were at present 12 bridges of 
spans up to 40 ft., either erected or in course of 
erection ; they were of arch, or beam and slab, 
construction. The bridge in Cleveland-street 
over the Fordyke Stream, built in 1902, was the 
first reinforeed concrete highway bridge con- 
structed in this country. 

Sewage Pumping Stations.—Owing to the 
extreme flatness of the district, the drainage of 
the outlying parts of the city had to be pumped 
to the high level sewers by means of sub-stations. 
There were five of these stations, all built of 
reinforced concrete. The pump chambers were 
Sit. Gin. sq. by 20ft. deep, with reinforced 
concrete walis 1) in. thick. 

Stores for Tramway Department.— Built in 1912 
this building consisted of reinforced concrete 
framework, floors, and roof trusses. The walls 
were of 9 in. brickwork throughout, each floor 
carrying its own wall. That was a good instance 
of the economy of reinforced concrete, as if the 
walls had been of ordinary brick construction 
the thickness at the base would have been 27 in. 

Workshop and Garage.—This building, built 
in 1921, was 52 ft. by 38 ft., and consisted of 
reinforced concrete framework with 2 in. 
panelled walls, reinforced with steel lathing. 

Electricity Sub-station.—This structure, at St. 
Andrew’s Dock, was built in 1912, and was 30 ft. 
by 20 ft., and consisted of reinforced concrete 
framework with 4 in. walls. 

Sewer Syphons.—There were four inverted 
syphons carrying sewage under large agricul- 
tural drains, at present in course of construction ; 
they were of 36 in. diameter reinforced concrete 
tubes of Stanton-Hume manufacture, each 4 ft. 
long, surrounded by concrete. Previous syphons 
had been of castiron. The price of the concrete 
tubes was 50s, 3d. per yd., and the approximate 
price of cast iron pipes was 99s. per yd. It was 
anticipated that there would be a considerable 
saving in cost of laying owing to the more easy 
handling of the short pipes. 

Concrete Sewers.—The Corporation had con- 
structed several concrete sewers, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 
4 in. elliptical, and 4 ft. by 2 ft. Sin. and 3 ft. 
6in. by 2ft. 4in. egg-shaped, the sides being 
from 7in. to 9in. thick, according to their 
position. Several of those sewers had been made 
recently as unemployment relief works. The 
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THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 





ANNUAL CONGRESS—1. 


; 
Tuat the re of a Misit to Folkestone or 
iceisceilk te do cusathen woo wih sampensille 
for the success which Sos ies ao a Somer 
of the Royal Sanita itate in 
T922 te indicated by the record attendance at 
this year’s congress, which was held at Hull 
last week. Though Hull does not claim to have 
the attractions of a South Coast holiday 
resort, its diwtricts, its = its 
industrial areas proved to be a source of great 
interest to rh yghe badne with questions 
affecting the well-being and health of the 


population. 

The congress ¢ially opened on Monday, 
July 30, by the ident, the Right Hon. T. R. 
Ferens, P.C., High Steward of Holl, who 
expressed his a i of the selection of 
Hull as the meeting place of the thirty-fourth 
annual congress of the Institute, and extended 
a warm Yorkshire welcome to the members and 
delegates present. In the course of his address 
he deprecated the policy now being adopted by 
some towns of postponing improvement schemes 
on the ground of economy. In referring to Hull 
as a port, he mentioned that the imports of 
foodstuffs alone reached a total value of 
£60,000,000 in 1921, which figure was surpassed 
only by London and Liverpool. Dealing with 
the housing problem, he estimated that at the 

t time Hull required 6,000 more houses. 
* It is,” he said, “ no use attempting to instil the 
precepts of hygiene into people who live in the 
many dilapidated and insanitary dwellings which 
to-day exist in the slum areas of all our towns 
and cities, or into those who have to live crowded 
in lodging-houses in the most unsavoury parts 
of our towns. . . . I would go so far as to say 
that the amelioration of most of our national 
social and economic evils depends first upon the 
dissipation of the housing stress which now 
prevails.” 

The meetings of the various sections were held 
in the mornings, and the afternoons were de- 
voted to visits to works and places of interest in 
the neighbourhood. 

Although most of our readers will be more 
interested in the proceedings of the Section on 
Engineering and Architecture (reported on the 
next page), many useful and suggestive passages 
occurred in some of the papers read before the 
other sections. 


The Slum Problem. 


In the course of a paper entitled ** Slum Areas : 
Their Treatment and Cure,” read before the 
Section of Engineers and Surveyors, Mr. A. 
Horsburgh Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
and Director ot Housing of Edinburgh, put 
forward the suggestion that it would be a wise 
and prudent act of public policy if local authori- 
ties would to acquire the whole of the 
slum property within their administrative areas, 
even although they were unable at once to 
demolish and to re-house the population on 
other sites. Not, of course, to hold sine die, but 
at once to ameliorate slamdom in its existing 
physical state of decay by the execution of 
temporary repairs, by cleansing, and by bettering 
its sanitary arrangement and equipment. That 
was advocated as a temporising work pending 
the time when the housing needs of the country 
were less straitened, and the building of new 
houses for the slum-dweller had become an 
accomplished fact. Till then he urged them not 
to remain passive and inactive, nor leave the 
slum-dweller to exist in his present state, 
Favoured by the tide of public sentiment on the 
question, they should go forward now with at 
least some real and evidence of immediate 
constructive effort to improve the housing 
conditions of those who were unable to help 
themselves, and whose domestic conditions cried 
out most for help. The alternative, he said, 
was to do nothing with slums until new houses 
could first be provided. But with the prevailing 
housing famine, the shortage of man-power and 


materials to build, and the immensity of the 
slum-problem of the nation, the re-housing of 
the of the community was a work 
which must take at least a ion to accom- 
plish. Hence, then, the case and the for 
the initiation of an immediate constructive step 
which would temporarily ameliorate the con- 
ditions of the slum-dweller, and so carry him 
over that period that must elapse before the 
slums suit 4 altogether wiped out and a new 
creation arise in their place. 


The Manufacture of Portland Cement. 

“Portland Cement: Its Manufacture and 
Uses,” was the title of a paper by Mr. G. V. 
Maxted, M.Inst.C.E. In the course of a very 
complete description of the manufacture of 
Portland cement, he said the manufacture of 
that material had during the last few decades 
become a highly-specialised engineering and 
chemical industry, in which the best engineering 
and chemical knowledge was made use of in 
practically all the cement factories throughout 
the world. In recent years, since the advent of 
the rotary kiln and the British Standard Specifi- 
cation, together with the rapid advance of 
technical knowledge, the quality of Portland 
cement produced by most makers was not only 
thoroughly reliable, and of high tensile and 
compressive strength, but the knowledge of 
those engineers who used the material had 
advanced with equally rapid celerity, so that 
nowadays it was a most unusual thing to learn 
that the quality of the cement used had let down 
engineers employed in designing important 
public works and buildings in which it was so 
successfully used. 


Economies in Swimming Bath Upkeep. 


At the conclusion of a paper describing the 
installation of continuous filtration plant at 
three public swimming baths in Hull, Mr. T. 
Thomas, Deputy City Engineer, summarised his 
experience of the working of the plant as 
follows :—({1) Bath water during a period of six 
months’ filtration has been shown by bacteri- 
ological examination to be maintained at a 
standard of purity which is equal to, or little 
below, the accepted standards for drinking water. 
(2) The standard of purity is higher than fresh 
water in the swimming bath after its use by 50 or 
60 persons. (3) The water is clear, odourless, 
and tasteless to the bather, and no complaint 
has been received as to the condition of the water. 
(4) There is a very appreciable saving in water, 
coal, and attendance, and the total cost of 
a filtration plant, including the necessary build- 
ings, can be paid off in 12 to 15 years from the 
savings effected. (5) The water is maintained 
at nearly the same standard of purity, and the 
baths are more regularly used by bathers who 
formerly only visited the baths on fresh-water 
days. 

Domestic Labour-Saving. 


The necessity for designing houses so that 
they will be economical of labour was empha- 
sised by Miss S. M. Bushell, Honorary Secretary 
of the Women’s Section of the Garden Cities and 
Town-Planning Association, in a paper on 
“ Hygiene and the Labour-Saving House,” in 
which the following points were put forward :— 
Houses should be built with surfaces which will 
not collect dust. The walls and floors should 
be smooth, with no roughnesses or cracks, so 
that when they are cleaned no dust will be left 
behind ; besides this there should be no crevices 
or ledges, and mouldings should be of the plainest 
description. Corners should not be permitted. 
Where two surfaces join, such as two walls, the 
corner is not difficult to clean, but where three 
surfaces meet, such as two walls and the floor, 
it is impossible. Every room in the house should 
get the sunshine at some hour of the day. 
Windows should be of size and reach to 
within a few inches of ceiling in order that 
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basin is about the most labour-saving thing one 
can have. Each bathroom should have a wash- 
basin. A boiler for the weekly wash should 
always be provided in oil ‘he 
problems of hot water supply : 

burning can both be y installing a small 
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additional advantage of daily burning the 
rubbish without betraying the fact with a smell. 
The larder is a most important part of the house, 
both from the health and from the labour-raving 


proof ; a cool aspect, preferably north, 
is needed, and it is important that it be easily 
accessible. In addition to the larder there 
should be a store for spare crockery, jam, Xc., 
and there should also be a place for the pram. 


The Supply of Small Houses. 

Speaking before the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Section, on “ Difficulties and Problems Con- 
fronting Sanitary I and Property 
Owners,” Alderman M. Cheverton- Brown (Secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Property 
Owners and Ratepayers) said to-day, by reason 
of the adverse legislation of the past twelve or 
fifteen years, small houses had ceased to be pro- 
duced and there were for this type of property 
more sellers than buyers. Until that state of 
things was changed, until all restrictions were 
removed and freedom of contract became once 
more operative, small houses would not again 
be regarded favourably as an investment, and 
consequently they would not be produced. 
Production by the State or by municipalities on 
uneconomic lines had already hung a millstone 
of expense and obligations round the neck of the 
taxpayer and ratepayer, which further schemes 
on similar lines could and would but increase 
and perpetuate. Subsidies in any form would 
never, in his opinion, produce the 80,000 houses 
needed every year in this country to meet normal 
requirements at economic rents, to say nothing 
of the shortage of half a million houses or so 
already existing. The remedy, and the only 
remedy in the opinion of those who really under- 
stood the question, was the removal of restric- 
tions, the restoration of confidence amongst 
investors, and the encouragement of private 
enterprise. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 
SECTION. 


Presidential Address. 


In his Presidential Address to the Section of 
Engineering and Architecture, Alderman W. C. 
Fenton, F.R.LB.A., J.P. (Lord Mayor of Shef- 
field), said the past ten years had seen a remark- 
able advance in engineering as applied to sanitary 
matters. Architecture and engineering went 
hand-in-hand to a very large extent. One 
method of construction in which he had taken 
great interest was the ferro-concrete construction 
of buildings, which he had found most useful for 
ordinary buildings as well as for engineering 
structures. He had had the opportunity of 
using it for quite large buildings—combined 
with brick and stone for ornamentation—and 
he had shortly to put in hand a large block of 
offices and warehouses constructed entirely of 
ferro-concrete. There was no doubt whether fine 
or refined mouldings could easily be worked in 
this method, but bold striking mouldings and 
general decorative effect could be well accom- 
plished in this method of construction. It was 
eminently a sanitary form of building. There 
were no hollow spaces for vermin, and it was far 
more weather- than ordinary brick or stone 
walling. ot) It certain that that form of — 
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of construction, and particularly to enable houses 
to be built at a less cost. There had, in the past, 
been too much stress laid on the fire insurance 
point of view in those by-laws, and, in his 
opinion, the insurance companies were well able 
to look after themselves. Of course, public 
authorities must take, or insist upon, all reason- 
able precautions to prevent fire, but having done 
that anything more became a deterrent to build- 
ing and was a curse rather than a blessing. He 
had had experience of an entirely wooden-built 
village erected by a large corporation for the 
men engaged upon the construction of water- 
works, and that had been built 10 years without 
a single fire. But if it had been proposed to 
erect it in any ordinary town, or under ordinary 
by-laws, it would not have been allowed. It 
was another proof that even wooden buildings 
could be used with safety, and incidentally last 
a number of years. Those houses would pay for 
themselves long before their life was exhausted, 
and were not only comfortable in their appoint- 
ments but had been highly praised by all who 
had visited them as well as by the occupiers. 
The general shortage of houses had provided 
architects with splendid opportunities of showing 
their skill in designing houses for the working 
classes as well as for those of slightly more ample 
means, and he thought they had justified their 
profession in a remarkable manner. 

The first two papers, namely, ‘‘ Reinforced 
Concrete in Municipal Engineering Works,” by 
Mr. G. W. Palethorpe, A.M.Inst.C.E., and 
“Some Modern Materials and Methods of Con- 
struction for Use in Buildings,” by Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., were taken as read, 
and discussed together. 


CONCRETE IN MUNICIPAL WORKS. 


In his paper, Mr. Palethorpe pointed out that 
during the last few years reinforced concrete 
had made rapid strides, and had undoubtedly 
been the means of effecting great saving in initial 
outlay and annual maintenance, with a con- 
siderable reduction of risk of destruction by fire. 
From quite an early date reinforced concrete 
had been much used in municipal work, and 
there was probably no branch of engineering 
that had employed it to better advantage. 
There were very few works in which the con- 
struction did not commend itself very favourably, 
and the advantages of reinforced concrete would 
be admitted by all in the construction of founda- 
tions, bridges, reservoirs, retaining walls, and 
various other works. 

Some of the advantages of the use of re- 
inforced concrete were as follows :— 

(1) The bulk of the work was carried out by 
unskilled or semi-skilled labour; the only 
tradesmen required were the joiners for the 
formwork and blacksmiths for bending the 
steel, but with the aid of bending machines the 
rods could be bent cold and the smith’s work 
brought to a minimum. 

(2) Reinforced concrete increased very niuch 
in strength with age, and might be considered 
practically indestructible. No painting or 
maintenance was required as in the case of steel 
and wood, and it was quite easy to repair any 
part of a structure which might accidentally 
become damaged. 

(3) A building of reinforced concrete was 
practically fireproof. In most cases a cover of 
one inch of concrete was sufficient to protect the 
steel from fire, though an aggregate that would 
splinter with heat, such as limestone, should be 
avoided. Experiment and actual experience 
showed that the smaller the aggregate the less 
the injury. 

(4) Structures in reinforced concrete, being 
monolithic, offered great resistance to vibration, 
which made them invaluable in the case of 
engine houses, mills and factories. 

(5) A great advantage in favour of reinforced 
concrete from the point of view of the designer, 
was that owing to the monolithic construction 
most of the beams and slabs might be considered 
as being either fixed or partially fixed, with a 
considerable reduction of the bending moments. 

(6) In construction reinforced concrete allowed 
more adaptability than any other material. It 
not infrequently happened that owing to a soft 
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place in the ground foundations had to be 
altered, or owi 


knew the delay caused by any alteration, whereas 
reinforced concrete was com vely easy to 
alter, but in all cases the must be con- 
sulted before any deviation from the plans were 


(7) In most cases reinforced concrete would 
compare favourably in cost with average brick 
or steel construction, and where local conditions 
were advantageous the saving in first cost might 
be as much as 30 cent. 

(8) The material had possibilities for 
architectural treatment, though successful in- 
stances were stil] rare. 

_(9) A very great advantage at the present 
time from a municipal point of view was that 
the work could be used for unemployment relief 
works, and grants could be obtained from the 
Government for that purpose. Many bridges had 
been constructed recently by the aid of grants 
that would probably have had to wait for ten 
years or more, and with the great increase of 
motor traffic in recent years, and the very weak 
condition of many highway bridges all over the 
country, a great saving had been effected for 
the ratepayers. There was no other material 
which could be used for building that 
could be carried out by unemployed labour. 

There were a few disadvantages in the use of 
reinforced concrete, but for certain structures, 
if both sides were carefully weighed up, the 
advantages completely outweighed the dis- 
advantages. 


Municipal Conerete Buildings in Hull. 

To instance the various uses that reinforced 
concrete can be put to, he gave a few details of 
works that had been constructed by the HulP 
Corporation. 

Bridges.—There were at present 12 bridges of 
spans up to 40 ft., either erected or in course of 
erection ; they were of arch, or beam and slab, 
construction. The bridge in Cleveland-street 
over the Fordyke Stream, built in 1902, was the 
first reinforced concrete highway bridge con- 
structed in this country. 

Sewage Pumping Stations.—Owing to the 
extreme flatness of the district, the drainage of 
the outlying parts of the city had to be pumped 
to the high level sewers by means of sub-stations. 
There were five of these stations, all built of 
reinforced concrete. The pump chambers were- 
Stt. 6in. sq. by 2 ft. deep, with reinforced 
concrete walls 10 in. thick. 

Stores for Tramway Department,—Built in 1912 
this building consisted of reinforced concrete 
framework, floors, and roof trusses. The walls 
were of 9 in. brickwork throughout, each floor 
carrying its own wall. That was a good instance 
of the economy of reinforced concrete, as if the 
walls had been of ordinary brick construction 
the thickness at the base would have been 27 in. 

Workshop and Garage.—This building, built 
in 1921, was 52 ft. by 38 ft., and consisted of 
reinforced concrete framework with 2 in. 
panelled walls, reinforced with steel lathing. 

Electricity Sub-station.—This structure, at St. 
Andrew's Dock, was built in 1912, and was 30 ft. 
by 20 ft., and consisted of reinforced concrete 
framework with 4 in. walls. 

Sewer Syphons.—There were four inverted 
syphons carrying sewage under large agricul. 
tural drains, at present in course of construction ; 
they were of 36 in. diameter reinforced concrete- 


saving in cost of laying owing to the more easy 
handling of the short pipes. 

Concrete Sewers.—The Corporation had con- 
structed several concrete sewers, 5 ft. by 3 ft. 
4 in. elliptical, and ae 2 ft. Sin. and 3 ft. 
6in. by 2 ft. 4in. the sides being 
from 7in. to pri Parag to their- 
position. Several of those sewers had made. 
recently as unemployment relief works. The. 
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12 tops were used on each The bottom 
formwork was on the ks and strutted 
off the sides of the trench, and concrete placed 


creting com 

stri after 24 hours, whereas the tops required 
at two days. The concrete was usually 
8 to 1, and the aggregate a mixture of sand and 


Works.-In 1915 a new turbine 


house, 65 ft. by 105 ft., and a boiler house, 95 ft. 


Swimming JBaths.—-In 1909 and 1912 

baths were erected at Madeley-street, 

the men’s bath being 35 ft. by 90 ft., and the 

ys’ bath 30ft. by 84ft. The tanks and 

ies were of reinforced concrete faced with 
mosaic, 

There were also a cattle and pig market, work- 

shops for Tramway l‘epartment, blacksmith’s 

ron serge for filtration plant for swimming 


and floor for open-air ee baths, 
where reinforced concrete had been largely used. 


After the war, owing to the high prices and the 
great difficulty of obtaining fireclay street gullies, 
the C commenced ing them of 


reinforced concrete. They were 14 in. by 14 in. 
by 2 ft. Poor inside measurements, and the 
cost out at 25s. each, whereas a quotation 
for fireclay gullies was 56s. each. The output 


‘was two to three per day, which, of course, could 
od increased if desired by making more form 
xeS, 


The ee also made fence posts, gate 
ings for manholes, and landings for 
vaults in reinforced concrete. and curbing and 
channelling in ordinary concrete, 
Hints on Conerete Construction. 

In the course of some notes on the construction 
of reinforced concrete, he said the first considera- 
tion was to have a good, live foreman or clerk 
of works, who would conscientiously perform 
“his duties and see that all the details of the work 
were carried out. 
should have an ultimate tensile 
Se ne ae Peo in., and comply 
with the British ification for 
structural steel for Steel should not be 
oiled, tarred, or painted, but all loose scale or 
rust must be removed before the reinforcement 
was placed in position. 

The most important and, generally speaking, 
the most difficult work in connection with the 
erection of reinforced concrete structures was the 
accurate placing of the steel, which must be 
fixed in exactly the shown on the ‘ 
Foremen or clerks of works must check all rods 
before any concrete was placed. 

A difficulty generally met with was to support 
beam rods in such a manner that the cover at 
the bottom would be as shown on the plans. 
That was often done by packing u 
from the shielding by means of bloc 
of the requisite thickness, and withdrawing them 
as the concrete was placed. After the formwork 
had been stripped it was frequently found that 
left in by accident, which had 
to be cut out and the concrete patched i 


putting in beams down. Formwork 
must be su and accurately con- 
well fixed, and supported to take the 


structed, 
weights it was required to carry. Long beams 
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should be framed with a camber of about 1-350 
Column boxes should be built up on 
theos cides, and the fourth side should be gredu- 
ally built up as the concrete was 
All formwork for beams be held in 
position by means of wedges so that any move- 
ment could be taken up, and on completion the 
shielding could be removed without risk of 
jarring the concrete. The sides of beam boxes 
be secured to the bottom in such a manner 
that they could be stripped without disturbing 
the bottom timber, and so allow the air to get 
to the concrete to assist the hardening before 
the beam was finally stripped. It should be 
remembered that the formwork was the most 
expensive part of the work snd must be used 
over and over again. 

Immediately before placing the concrete, the 
formwork should be carefully cleaned out, trued 
up, and coated with soft soap, form oil, white- 
wash, or some other suitable preparation to 
facilitate removal. 

The aggregate might be of almost any hard, 
clean material, such as granite, shingle, stone, 
gravel, or broken brick, but for reinforced 
concrete work granite or shingle were the best. 
Concrete should always be proportioned so that 
tie sand and cement were respectively in excess 
of the voids in the aggregate and sand. The 
percentage of voids in the aggregate was usually 
about 40 to 50, in sand about 35; 4-2-1 con- 
crete would generally give the best mixture. 

The aggregate should vary in size from } to 
# in., and the sand up to } in., and 75 per cent. 
of the sand should pass through jin. square 
mesh. 

The amount of water to be used in the mixing 
was a matter of great importance: the mixture 
should neither be too dry nor too wet, but 
should quake slightly when rammed. It was 
better to err on the side of a slight excess of 
water than to use a concrete which was too dry. 
The wet mixture would only yield about two- 
thirds of the combined volumes of the dry 
materials, as the sand and cement went to fill 
up the voids in the aggregate. 

The cement should be slow setting, and comply 
with the specification of the British Engineering 
Standards Committee, and each new batch 
should be tested before use. 

Concrete must be well mixed, and, if possible, 
a mixing machine used. It should be laid 
quickly in small quantities, and well rammed 
round all the rods and thoroughly consolidated. 

Each section of concreting should, as far as 
possible, be done in one operation. When work 
was resumed upon any concrete that had set the 
face should be roughened, washed clean, and 
covered with a laver of cement mortar. The 
new concrete should then be rammed against 
the old, as hard as possible without injuring it. 

Care must be taken to avoid disturbing the set 
of concrete until sufficient time had. elapsed for 
the setting to take place; no load, such as 
walking over it or laying planks upon it, should 
be allowed. 

The reinforcement rods must not be moved in 
ramming, and steel must not be fixed in the 
vicinity of new concrete where vibration of the 
steel might destroy the set of the concrete. 
Concrete must be kept moist and covered in 
hot weather, and protected against frost. 

No hard and fast rule could be made for the 
time to be allowed béfore stripping the form- 
work, all depending upon the weather and the 
size of the work, but the period should be 
approximately 14 to 28 days. The time must 
be left to the judgment of the person in charge. 

In many reinforced concrete works it was 
necessary that the walls should be waterproof. 
There were a few waterproofing compounds at 
present on the market that admirably served 
their purpose, but it had been shown by experi- 
ments carried out in America and in this ‘country 
that many would cause a loss of strength. 
There was no doubt that carefully graded con- 
crete with sufficient cement to fill the voids with 
an excess of 5 per cent. would give a perfectly 
impervious concrete under moderate heads. 


[The discussion on this paper, together 
with Mr. Searies-Wood's paper, will be 
given next week.—Ep.} 


[Aucusr 10, 1923. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


The practical side of the Congress was enhanced 
in interest by a Health Exhibition at Wen- 
lock Barracks, Anlaby-road, in which many of 
the appliances and methods discussed at the 
meetings were exhibited and demonstrated. 

Some excellent examples of modern paint 
work were shown by the Keystone Varnish Co., 
Ltd., of 14, Scott-street, Hull; Plaster Paint, 


Ltd., of 17, Percy-street, London, W.C. 1 ; 
and Messrs. Blundell, Spence & Co., Ltd., of 
Beverley-road, Hull. A representative selection 


of “Rawliplugs"’ was exhibited by Messrs. 
Raw!plugs, Ltd., Cromwell-road, London, 8.W.7, 
and the ease with which they can be fixed to hard 
walls and ceilings was demonstrated. 

The Dominion Machinery Co., Ltd., of 
Halifax, showed in operation one of their latest 
type ball-bearing “ Elliot’ woodworking ma- 
chines, for ripping, cross-cutting, boring, 
trenching, mitreing, tenoning, surfacing, &c. ; 
this stand also exhibited the “ Dominion” 
ball-bearing spindle moulder and the “ Do- 
minion ” scroll saw and moulder. 

The “ Lewbart”’ automatic disinfector and 
deodoriser was shown on the stand of the Lewbart 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 2 and 3, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, W.C.2; this is a small instru- 
ment, 3} in. diameter, 8 in. long, clipped on 
the flush pipe of the lavatory, without severing 
the pipe or using solder, making a water-tight 
joint by the means of a small rubber pad. A 
small square hole (§ in. square) is made in the 
pipe to allow the trigger to be inserted and a 
small hole (} in. diameter) to take the discharge 
of the disinfectant. The action is automatic 
and fool-proof. The disinfectant enters the 
pan only after the flush has taken place. The 
mixture is not further diluted with the water in 
the pan, but merely floats on the top, and, there- 
fore, forms a protective barrier. The containers 
hold sufficient disinfectant for 1,400 pulls of the 
chain. 

Messrs. Sidney Flavel & Co., Ltd., of Leaming- 
ton, exhibited an extensive range of their well- 
known heating and cooking apparatus for coal 
and gas; the gas cookers manufactured by this 
firm are all fitted with “ Flavel ” burners, which 
effect a considerable economy in gas consump- 
tion. 

An interesting new invention was shown by 
Mr. A. B. Burleigh, of 69, The Mount, York, in 
the form of a double socket rest bend for the out- 
going pipe from a water closet where the 
permanence and stability of interior joints is 
essential. In these days of high vibration from 
heavy motor traffic the importance of a safe 
conduit for sewage from the interior of a house 
to the exterior cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised, and it is claimed that this rest bend is 
better than an ordinary bend (with its joint in 
the wall) surrounded and bedded in concrete. 
The wall is first built, and a cavity left, covered 
by a cement flag, so that no weight is trans- 
mitted on to the bend itself, but comes upon 
the solid lugs at either side; then, as soon as 
any slight settlement has taken place, the 
spigot pipe is brought forward to 2in. within 
the outer face. The bend is then passed from 
the inside to the outside, the drain jointed up, 
and collared with cement on the outside of the 
wall. A 2-in. fall is allowed, and if the condi- 
tions are bad both ends of the spigot are 
Stanford jointed; this, however, is not neces- 
sary in the ordinary way. 

The awards of the jury appointed by the 
Royal Sanitary Institute included the following : 

Stiver Mepats.—Blundell, Spence & Co., 
Ltd., Hull: Paints, varnishes, and dry colours. 
Dominion Machinery Co., Ltd. Halifax: 
“ Elliot ” woodworker. Sidney Flavel & Co., 
Ltd., Leamington: “ Leamington” 1923 gas 


cooker. 
Bronze Mepats.—The Keystone Varnish 
Co., Ltd., Hull: “‘ Keystona.”” Meldrums, Ltd., 


Timperley, Manchester: “‘ Meldrums” steel- 
cased refuse destructors for hospital use, and 
“ Sack ” type portable steam disinfector. The 
Rawlplug Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.7: Recess 
screws and outfits, and ‘‘ Rawlplug ” aluminium 
fittings and bathroom sets. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


ESTIMATING FOR SMALL 
BUILDERS—1V. 


By J. H. BARNS, F.1.0.B. 


One of the difficulties in dealing with the cost 
of manufacture of joinery is the great range of 
qualities of material and differing standards of 
labour or degrees of excellence in finish. It is 
possible to purchase a deal door of average size 
for 15s., whilst a similar deal door, but of superior 
quality wood and workmanship, would cost 45s. 
or over. In both cases all you have is a door. 
If your customer will be satisfied with the 15s. 
article, it is useless to quote in keen competition 
work for a door costing 45s. In round figures, 
15s. per door would equal 5s. per ft. cube labour 
and materials for the finished article, equal to 
about the cost of materials only for third 
quality deal of some good brand. In other 
words, the small builder can buy cheap ready- 
made joinery at lower prices than he can pur- 
chase good materials only. 

Exactly the same can be said of a number of 
articles used in houses. The small builder is not 
always able to avail himself of the low prices for 
ready-made joinery, as sometimes the article 
required has to be made to some special or 
awkward size which cannot be obtained from 
stock. He must then either start his general 
utility carpenter upon the job or arrange for its 
manufacture by some firm of joinery specialists 
who cannot carry out small orders for special 
work at keen cut rates. 

With regard to the degrees of excellence in 
finish, what often happens is that consciously or 
unconsciously a builder sets up for himself a 
standard and endeavours to produce either the 
15s. or the 45s. door before mentioned, or some 
grade in between, and the temptation when 
competition is unduly severe is to reduce the 
amount of labour expended on the door and 
instead of supplying the 45s. one he may have 
wished to provide, he produces an article at 35s. 

The methods of manufacture of joinery have 
so completely changed with the introduction of 
machinery that many old “Constants of 
Labour” relating to building work in general 
and joinery in particular, do not apply. Many 
of them were based on hand sawing of timber, 
when top sawyers were a reality, and not mainly 
a figure of speech. When planing and glass 
papering had to be done by hand, it was dis- 
pensed with where not actually required. New 
men and new methods are to-day producing an 
article very similar in appearance to those 
supplied a hundred years ago. Then why not 
standardise sizes of ordinary joinery to reduce 
costs? This would be an interesting conundrum. 

As can be seen from the tabular list of prices 
of deal given in the previous article, the cost of 
woo1 9 in. wide is much greater than that 8 in. 
wide, it is therefore cheaper to use the latter size 
where possible. Say use 8 in. rails for doors in 
lien of 9in. Ready-made joinery is usually 
produced from batten sizes. For window 
boards, shelves, jamb linings, &c., batten sizes 
can often be used even when of sufficient width 
to need joining up. 


Ex imple — 


— Squares sup. lin. wrought yellow batten 
flooring, laid with splayed heading joints 
and cleaning off at completion. 


1 square 1” imported flooring £110 0 
Waste, say 10 per cent. .. Pie 3 0 
Nails, 5 lbs... ee je va 1 8 
Labour i 6 6 


- oo ae 
6 





Add 15 per cent. profit and on-costs.. 
£2 7 & 

The cost of flooring boards will depend upon 
the quality and width of the wood. The prices 
are given per square of 100 ft. super. Before 
the war the number of feet per square varied 





with the width of the flooring, which is now 
altered, and all sizes are sold per 100 ft. super, 
, The following will give some idea of the varia- 
tion in price of flooring :— 


Per Square. 


1” x7"... x6". .1° x59". 1" XB” 
Ist quality of 
some good 
brand -. 20/— .. 20/—- .. 96/6 .. 26/- 
2nd do. do. 27/- .. 26/- .. 25/- .. 28/6 
3rd do. do. 25/6 .. 24/6 .. 24/6 ..23/6 


The item of 10 per cent. included for waste is 
the approximate loss consequent upon planing 
and cutting to lengths. 

Before the war the piecework price for laying 
1 in. flooring varied from 1s. 9d. to 12s. 6d. per 
square. Laying flooring is rather an uncomfort- 
able job and the cost of cleaning off (by planing) 
the joints varies considerably. 3 
Ezample : 

— Squares sup. | in. wrought yellow batten 
tongued and grooved flooring laid with 
splayed heading joints and cleaning off at 
completion. 


1 square 1” imported T. & G. flooring £110 0 
Waste, say 15 per cent. .. fe 4 6 
Nails .. ea is % s3 1 8 
Labour = - ‘és 7 6 

£2 3 8 
Add 15 per cent. profit and on-costs 6 7 
Cost per square 210 3 


The item for waste includes an amount for loss 
in measurement due to tonguing and grooving 
the boards. e 

The cost of tongued and grooved flooring 
boards is about the same as square edge flooring. 
Ye.itow Dear Tonevepd, GROOVED AND Beapep 

MATCHING. @ 
Per Square. 


Quality. I” x7"..U x6"... x5” 

lst quality of some 
good mark .. .. 90/— .. 28/6 .. 27/6 
2nd quality do. .. 28/- .. 27/- .. 26/- 
3rd quality do. .. 26/- .. 26 25/- 


) 
i” x7°..2° x6"... XS 
Ist quality of some 
good mark .. 
2nd quality do. 


- .. 22/— .. B/- 
- -,, 20/6 .. 18/6 


2 
2 
x7’..PxKe.. PKS 
Ist quality as before.. 17/6 .. 17/3 .. 17/- 
2nd quality do. .. 1643 .. 16/- .. 18/9 
4” X7"..4° x6"... 28" 
Ist quality as before.. 15/- .. 14/9 .. 14/9 
2nd quality do. .. 14/- .. 14/- .. 14/- 
Ok ——_ ae 
The above prices are for goods in docks to 
which must be added cost of delivery, probably 
ls. per square. 
T. G. and V. jointed matching is usually the 
same price as T. G. and B. White matching is 
usually cheaper than yellow. 





Example :— 

— Squares } in. yellow tongned, grooved and 
beaded matching in batten widths and 
fixing to studding. 





1 square matching, say .. oo -8 
Waste, 15 per cent. - 3 9 
Nails .. se os ss aa l 0 
Labour, say wi ei “Ke 5 6 

£115 3 
Add profit and on-costs, 15 per cent. 5 3 

£2 0 6 


Cost per square 

It is not advisable to use matchboarding of less 
than jin. nominal thickness, as after about 
3-16 in. is allowed for planing and preparation 
the board is too thin to handle without damaging 
the tongues, &c. 


The remarks in Part III relating to price and 
quality of deals and planed boards, obo = apply 
to rates just quoted for planed goods. 


Ezample :— 
— Ft. run 7 in. by ] in. moulded skirting and 
grounds. 


1 ft. ran 7” x Il” imported mouided skirting 5d. 
es -. id 


1’ 3°—2” x” deal ground .. 


Labour, nails, &c. -» 4pd. 
10$d. 

Add profit and on-costs er ooh 7 
is. Od. 


The length of “ground” given should be 
sufficient for the horizontal ground and 
* soldier.” If a good job is required, the skirting 
must be carefully glass-papered or otherwise 
smoothed over, which would add considerably 
to the cost. Mitres are usually priced at some 
proportion of the cost per ft. of skirting. For 
an elaborate kind it may be worth as much as 
a foot run of skirting, and for a plainer type less, 
say quarter or half of a foot ran. 


Example :— 

— Ft. super. 2 in. deal square framed doors. 
As an illustration of the method of analysing 

cost of a 3 ft. by 7 ft. door will be taken. Space 

prevents the material being set out in detail. It 

would need :— 


£s. d. 

13 ft. sup. 2” deal, at 6/—ft. cub. .. 13 0 
11 ft. sup. }” panels, at 4d. ft. sup. .. 3 8 
Waste, 10 per cent. se oe 1 8 
Glue, glasspaper... - és 3 
Labour (21 ft. at 1/6 bio “6 111i 6 
£210 1 

Add profit and on-costs 7 6 
Total cost of door .. oe £217 7 


Cost per ft. super, say 2s. 9d. 


For further considerations of cost, see remarks 
above. 

It is worth about 15 percent. of labour cost 
for taking size and setting out a door. If there 
are many doors of the same size and description 
the cost of setting out can be spread over the 
whole quantity, otherwise it should be specially 
allowed for in the cost. It is hardly possible to 
analyse cost of labour involved in manufacture 
of door as the method of production and the 
amount of machine work may vary with each 
firm. If the door has to be prepared to receive 
a mortice lock it is cheaper to do this during 
manufacture. A hole can be bored near the end 
of the middle rail so that the end grain of the 
wood can be easily mortised. (See Fig. 1.) 

The labour of hanging door is included in cost 
of door and not added to the cost of fixing hinzes 
which are usually billed in the “ ironmonger.” 
Prices for other kinds of doors can be prepyred 
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— Ft. run 4 in. Sin. wrot deal rebated and 
sn tir tem Song 


This to-day is worth about 15s. per ft. cube, 
and this by the inch by inch method before 
mentioned would equal Is. 3d. ft. run. Labour 


Ezample :—- 
— Ft. run 3 in. by 1 in. deal moulded 
architrave. 

1 ft. run imported moulding a -» bed. 

Waste 5 per cent., and nails os See ak 

Labour is a és is so) 
i d. 

Add profit and on-costs .. at os “ia 
64d 


Limitations of »s will event J givin 
examples of prices of different Kinds teat 
ings. In a large bill of quantities a few dozen 
sizes of moulding may be stated. The easiest 

ing them is to rate them out on the 
— _—_ price Asad oe The small 

more the rones. Some 
method as follows can be edt 


Mouldings up to 3° square end section per 


way of 
basis 


ft. cub. . ws ia «+ 24/- 
Mouldings up to 6” square end section per 

ft. cub. we ‘cs ne és - 
Mouldings up to 9” square end section per 

ft cub... Pe ‘a “e i. 318- 

Tee s. d. 

Thus 3° 1” moulding would cost 6 

oo Ws om Pe ‘ me 10 

Ld ”” x ig ” ” ” l ] 4 

Mitres as for skirting. 


A builder in a small way of business cannot be 
expected te be sufficiently in touch with prices 


the job in addition to costs. As a 
further instance, the cost of for one 
door if delivered y is much more than 
one-twelfth the cost of twelve doors. 
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NOTES ON CONCRETE. 


THE EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION 
OF CONCKETE. 


Tue cracking that sometimes occurs on con- 
crete or cement plaster surfaces and in pipe- 
joints is due to shrinkage, although it is 
frequently attributed erroneously to expansion 
of the cement. In order to make a workable 
paste, either of neat cement or cement mortar 
or cement concrete, it is necessary to add 
more water than can be taken up by the 
cement during setting, and consequently when 
the mortar or concrete becomes dry some or 
all of the excess water which was essential 
for making a paste has been lost by evapora- 
tion. In common with many other materials 
this drying out and loss of water from con- 
crete are accompanied by contraction, and 
when the material has not developed a great 
strength and is not free to move as a whole, 
the contraction leads to cracking. 

Consider the case of the wearing surface of 
a concrete floor consisting of, say, two and a 
half parts of granite chippings to one part of 
cement, which has been laid on a foundation 
of leaner concrete, probably a mixture of one 
part cement, two parts sand, and four parts 
broken stone. The upper surface, being rich 
in cement, will require more water for mixing 
than the lower layer, and will consequently 
lose more water on drying out. Moreover, 
the upper surface, being exposed to the air, 
will dry out more rapidly than the protected 
lower surface. The net result is that the 
upper layer will shrink more than the lower 
layer of concrete, and as the two layers under 
proper conditions will adhere, the upper layer 
becomes stretched. If the shrinkage takes 
place within a day or two of laying the con- 
crete it is prdbable that cracks will occur on 
the surface. 

Means of prevention are: (1) to use no 
more water in the concrete than is necessary, 
so that the loss of water on drying and con- 
sequent contraction are reduced to a mini- 
mum ; (2) to protect the concrete surface from 
rapid drying by keeping it damp for at least 
fourteen days, so that the shrinkage does not 
take place until the concrete is strong enough 
to resist the tendency to crack. 

The causes of cracking and the means of 
prevention are similar in the case of cement 
plastering, except that in this case there is 
the additional danger of the brickwork (or 
other material to which the plaster is applied) 
being porous, and unless this porosity is cor- 
rected by thorough and complete soaking with 
water, some of the water in the plaster will 
be absorbed by the brickwork, and the ten- 
dency to crack will be greater. 

In the case of pipe jointing, if neat cement 
be used the risk of cracking through contrac- 
tion is considerable, because of the greater 
proportion of water that disappears when neat 
cement is used. But when care is taken to 
prevent too rapid drying, neat cement can be 
used for pipe jointing with perfect success. 
There is, however, no need to use neat cement 
for this work, because a mixture of one part 
of cement to one part of clean, fine sand will 
make a watertight joint at less expense and 
with less tendency to crack, because the con- 
traction will be less than with neat cement. 
The covering of each joint during setting is, 
however, always Sicicakie. 

If the ends of the pipes to be jointed are not 
perfectly glazed they will probably be porous, 
and should be soaked with water before joint- 
ing is done. Referring to the mistaken idea, 
sometimes expressed when a range of pipes 
fails under the pressure test, that the cause is 
the unsoundness or expansion of the cement, 
it should hardly need pointing out that an 
expansive cement would burst the collars of 
the pipes, whereas what happens in 99 out of 
100 pipe-joint failures is the leakage of water 
through cracks in the cement jointing. 

In concrete work, where a porous aggregate 
such as broken brick is used, it is important 
to soak this thoroughly with water, otherwise 
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contraction cracks are liable to occur, because 
water is absorbed from the setting cement by 
the porous aggregate. 

The measure of contraction that occurs after 
cement has set has been accurately investi- 
gated, and when a bar of neat cement is kept 
in the dry atmosphere of a warm room it may 
contract up to about 0.2 per cent. in length, 
such contraction usually occurring in the first 
week and not increasing thereafter. A bar 
made of mortar or concrete will contract under 
the same conditions up to about 0.06 per 
cent., or at the rate of ? in. in a length of 
100 ft. It will be obvious that a span of 
100 ft. of concrete cannot contract three- 
quarters of an inch without cracking, and this 
is why concrete roads are laid with joints at 
intervals. By this device the unsightly, 
irregular cracks that would occur in a large 
concrete surface are prevented, and in their 
place are straight and regularly spaced joints. 

On the other hand, if a concrete is kept 
damp immediately after setting, or if a dried 
concrete of any age is wetted, there is a 
slight expansion, amounting to about 0.01 per 
cent., or $ in. in 100 ft. 

It is possible for concrete and mortar to 
expand to a considerable degree, but only 
under two conditions, viz., when an unsound 
cement is used, or when an unsuitable aggre- 
gate is used. Unsound cements of British 
manufacture are rare nowadays, and the riek 
from this condition is remote, especially where 
a guarantee of compliance with the British 
Standard Specification is obtained. The un- 
suitable concrete aggregates that may give 
rise to expansion are those containing un- 
burnt or partly consumed coal, a high propor- 
tion of sulphur in a certain chemical state 
and a high proportion of lime. A concrete 
floor made with an aggregate, such as boiler 
ashes containing coal, can expand to such ap 
extent as to force out the walls between which 
the floor is laid, and there have been many 
examples of this occurring. The precise 
reason why coal should behave in this manner 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained, and 
it is particularly unfortunate that a cheap 
material like boiler ashes should be practical'y 
useless as a concrete aggregate on this 
account. An aggregate with a high proportion 
of sulphur is occasionally met with in the 
form of broken bricks where the bricks Save 
been made from clay containing pyrites. 


—_— << 
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OBITUARY. 


Sir Henry Holloway. 


We regret to announce that Sir Henry 
Holloway, J.P., governing director of the well- 
known firm of builders and contractors, Hollo- 
way Bros. (London), Ltd., died at his London 
house, Draxmont, Wimbledon Hill, on Monday. 

Born on August 5, 1857, the fourth son of the 
late Thomas Holloway, of Lavington, he founded 
the business which bears the family name in 
conjunction with his brother, the late Thomas 
Holloway, J.P., in 1882. Sir Henry Holloway— 
he was knighted in 1917—-was also a member 
of the boards of several other prominent com- 
panies, and was a past President of the Institute 
of Builders and of the London Master Builders’ 
Association. 





-—— -+—~—>_ + 


Housing Subsidy. 
A subsidy of £100 per house is being ted 


by Rhondda Council to en building by 
private local enterprise, on ition that it 
will be applied to reduce cost of the house, to 


enable it to be sold or let economically. 


[The Lyceum Theatre. ey 

Messrs. Hooper & Hooper are cleaning” and 

omnis the. som a of{the Lyceum 

tre. sus} and other olding 

has been erected by Messrs. Palmer’s Travelling 

Cradle & ing Co.,5Ltd., and the paint 
used is Messrs. Berger’s “ Matone.” ~ 
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BUILDING EDUCATION 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :-— 

It is a regrettable fact that organisation in the 
building trades, so far as it applies to the 

instruction and training of lads and apprentices, 
has not been developed to the extent that it has 
in some other industries, notably, that of engi- 
neering. Whatever may have been the under- 
lving reasons for this state of affairs, the industry 
as a whole is awaking to the fact that if our 
future builders are to carry out their work with 
efficiency and economy, and to uphold the 
worthy traditions of the past, more attention 
will have to be given to thorough courses of 
technical instruction. 

For various reasons it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain such instruction in the work- 
shop, and technical institutions throughout the 
country are having to deal with the problem to 
an increasing In order to further this 
work over 60 teachers of building subjects, from 
all parts of the country, have recently been in 
attendance at a course in London, organised by 
the Board of Education, for the dual purpose of 
taking “refresher” courses of lectures in 
certain subjects by well-known specialists and 

of conferring together on matters affecting their 
teaching work. The course, which is the fifth 
of its kind and is held annually, has extended 
over a fortnight, and its benefits to the teachers 
and through them, it is hoped, to a much wider 
circle can hardly be over-estimated. The 
courses of lectures have comprised “‘ The Design 
of Buildings,” by Mr. T. P. Bennett, F.R.1.B.A. ; 
“Mechanics and Structures,” by Mr. F. E. 
Drury, M.LStruct.E., F.LS.E.; and “ General 
Building Science and Laboratory Work,” by 
Mr. A. Everett, B.Sc. (Hons. Lond.). Separate 
lectures were also given by Sir Frank Baines, 
C.B.E., M.V.O., on the “ Restoration of the Roof 
of Westminster Hall”; by Mr. C. G. Dobson, 
P.A.S.L, on “ Building Accountancy”; by Dr. 
R. E. Stradling, M.C., Ph.D., A.M.Inst.C.E., on 
“ Materials of Construction ” ; and by Mr. A. 8. 
Barnes, H.M.I., on “‘ The Evolution of Hand 
Tools.” In addition there have been visits to 
places of technical interest such as the new 
buildings in Oxford-street for Messrs. Selfridge 
and Messrs. Peter Robinson, the research 
laboratories of the Building Research Board at 
Acton, the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Architectural Association Schools, and 
various museums. 

One of the most im t parts of the course 
has been the holding of two official conferences ; 
one at the invitation of the Institute of Builders, 
to consider the recently devised scheme of 
examinations for admission to the Institute, 
and the other at the invitation of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, to discuss the new standard form of 
quantities for building work. In both cases 
there is reason to hope that the frank interchange 
of views which took place will prove of permanent 
benefit to the industry as a whole, particularly 
as the teachers present re ted the provinces 
to an extent which is usually difficult to obtain 
in London. 

There can be no doubt as to the benefit of the 
course to teachers themselves; particularly to 
those who “ plough a lonely furrow ” in remote 
and thinly-populated districts. The sense of 
comradeship and solidarity and the broadening 
of views which resulted will be » help and inspirs- 
tion to all who took ; 

To Mr. Hugh Davies, H.M.L, who organised 
the course, to his colleague, Mr. J. L. Manson, 
H.M.IL., who assisted him, and to the authorities 
of the Westminster Training College, who 
provided such excellent facilities for the course, 
the thanks of all concerned are due. It is to be 
hoped that the work of this course will, if 
possible, be extended in the future and that all 
who are interested in the provision of technical 
education in the building industry will appre- 
ciate the value of the work done. 


— 


Five firms of solicitors were concerned in the 
transfer of a of land, costing £135, at 
Tvinghoe ( ). 
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ENGLISH PLASTIC 
DECORATION, 





_ Art the Department of Architecture, Survey- 
ing and Buildi Northern Polytechnic In- 
stitute, recently, Mr. E. F. Jackson, of Messrs. 
G. Jackson & Sons, Ltd, Rathbone-place, 
London, gave a lecture on “ English Plastic 
Decoration.” 

Dealing with the materials used in the past 
and at the present time, he said he would first 
of all deal with the stucco duro of the Italians 
(carbonate of lime) which was selected limestone, 
thoroughly well burnt and slaked for many 
years, well thum together, beaten and 
chopped, and so toughened that it became quite 
fiexible and very malleable; it was mixed with 
very finely ground Carrara marble dust, fine 
sand — various materials for fattening the 
stucco, for retarding the setting and 
shrinkage and cracking, such as rye, dough, 
gluten of rice, plaster of Paris (sulphate of 
lime), fig juice, sugar or molasses. He now 
used dextrine, which was a sugary material to 
harden lime or plaster of Paris. To come to 
modern times, the Italians were the principal 
workers in stucco duro. A band of artists 
were trained by Raphael and carried out much 
stucco work in Italy and France, which could 
be seen to-day in the Vatican at Rome, many 
of the Italian palaces, and in many of the old 
palaces, chateaux and houses in France. 

Almost the first stucco duro work in England 
was executed at Nonsuch Palace, and then at 
Longleat and Hardwicke Hall, by an English 
plasterer named Charles Williams, who had 
worked under the Italians, but owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining the marble dust and 
other ingredients, the use of stucco duro died 
out and the use of parge plaster became general 
in England in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century. This was composed of 
jvery old lime, sharp sand, powdered tiles, cow- 
dung, and ox-hair. It was very tenacious, 
tough and weatherproof, and with it the early 
timber-frame buildings of England were covered 
externally and internally. 

The plasterers’ work in England gradually 
developed, ceilings and friezes and cornices 
became richer and heavier in design, and the 
simple plain moulded ceiling rib widened into 
an enriched band with modelling between the 
containing mouldings. Those mouldings were 
run on the ceiling in stucco and later on in 
plaster of Paris, and the ornament was bedded 
in between the mouldings, shields, cartouches, 
sprays of flowers, &c., being inserted in the 
panels so formed by these bands. Then the 
ceilings and friezes of many well-known country 
houses were covered all over with a modelled 
entwining, a spiral growth of stem work of the 
vine, rose, laurel, and other forms of foliage, 
or else with grotesque figures, shields, flowers, 
or heraldic emblems. During the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean period the character of the 
modelled plaster work improved. 

They now came to the time, after visits to 
Italy by Inigo Jones and visits to France by 
Christopher Wren, when plaster decoration 
became far more elaborate and much bolder in 
detail and altogether different in character. 
A great deal of work at that period was done by 
Italians assisted by English plasterers, and the 
use of Italian stucco duro was revived. Cornices 
were heavily moulded with leaf, and egg and 

ouldings and modillion blocks. Friezes 


leaves with entwining stems. 

The use of the old stucco duro did not long 
survive, as it was found difficult and expensive 
to get the proper materials, and gradually 
ordinary stucco, viz, lime and hair and sand 
and plaster of Paris were again used, although 
the result was not so good, as it was impossible 
to obtain the same effect in this softer and less 
plastic material, or the same degree of hardness 


After to the period when the French 
. hebed te hoe a ee 
in the lecturer said, stucco work 
now to its lowest ebb and practically 


more artistic, good work being done by many 
well-known plaster firms. That sevice was 
principally owing to the introduction of fibrous 
plaster and gelatine moulds into England by 
the firm he was connected with. 

The lecture was followed by a brief discussion. 
a T. P. Bennett, F.R.1LB.A., thanked the 

urer. 


, the films being taken in Mr. 
Jackson's works at Rathbone-place. 
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The Prince of Wales's Visit to Stone, Quarries. 


On the occasion of the recent tour of the 
West Country by the Prince of Wales, His 
Royal Highness visited the famous Ham Hill 
Stone Quarries in Somerset. Some typi 
examples of the finished product of the hi 
displayed, noteworthy exhibits being some 
stonework for the new buildings of King’s School, 
Sherborne, where extensions are being made to 
the school under the direction of 
tect, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R,A. 
Hill stone is an oolite which derives 
yellow colour from the iron it contains, 
stone has been used in the building of practically 
all West country churches and mansions, At 
the entrance to the quarry the Prince was 
received by Colonel C. J. Trask, T.D., a director 


completion. His Royal Highness was eacorted 
to a spot overlooking the quarry, which is of 
considerable depth. The Prince the 
men busy at work beneath him, while away on 
the far side a great crane was py Poe 
block of stone to the surface. The waa 
greatly interested in all he saw and in the 
description which Colonel Trask gave him of the 
cipal features of the stone. His Royal 
Hztinesanked many questions of those accom: 
nying him—how the particular quarry 
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The following are the rates of wages in the building trade in England and Wales Every 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


are ad in this number. 


beyond those given in the following information 


are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders and 


that 


are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
given at the commencement of cach paragraph ts the iatesi date when the tender, or the names 


those willang to submsi tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end 
php where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 18 the person from whom 





BUILDING AND PAINTING 


11,—Barnstaple——CATTLE RinG.—For 
anmndl cattle ring in market, forthe T.C. Borough 


r, Barnstaple. 
= @.—For inting 


11.—Cilfynydd.—P aInTIN 
ans Gucorating Bethel C.M. Chapel, Cilfynydd, near 
Pontypridd. Mr. Thomas Davies, Tea Caddy, 
Cilfynydd. 
Aveusr 11.— Hayes, Middlesex. Houses AND 
Sewers.—Erection of 50 houses, with sewers, at 
Hayes, Middlesex, for the Great Western (London) 
Garden Village Society, Ltd., Hayes Estate. Mr. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, 6, -road, Cardiff. Deposit 
£3 3s. 
AvGuUsT 11,— Horwieh.— MARKET EREOTIONS. — 
stalls, sheds, &c., for the Public Market 
$ ‘ blic Hall, Horwich. 


Beverley, Yorkshire. we 
AUGUST 11.—Pudsey— VARIOUS WORKS.—For recon- 
struction of conveniences and improvements to play- 
und at Greenside School, for the T.C. Messrs. 
Nelson & Birkinshaw, architects, 15, Park-row, Leeds. 
AvGUST 13,—Dartford—ENGINE House, &¢,— 


engine house, cottage, road and 
bridge, Bye d other t works at 


, aD contingen 
Eynsford, ‘ord, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Mr. H E. — Chief Engineer, 173, Rosebery- 
avenue, E.C. 1. posit £5. 


AvoustT 13.—G w.—PAaINTING.—For the painter 


t the Fruit rket, Candleriggs, Bell-street and 
Py etnary for the T.C. Office of Public Works, 
64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow. 
AUGUST pn nage 6 ged ye 
rection and completion uses , 24, 
je 28), on the Portfields Estate, Hereford, for the 
Housing Committee of the Corporation, City of Here- 
ford, proposed housing scheme. Mr. H. E. Bettin 4 
, The Hereford Associated Architects, Ltd., 
Palace Chambers, Hereford. Deposit £2 2s. 
Aveust 13.—Keighley—Masons’ WorK.—For 
masons’ work reqiured in connection with erection 
of war memorial. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
en Erectio t 
AUGUST 14,— .— HovseEs.— Erection oO! 
eight houses on tn Tosanela Estate, for the T.C. 
City Surveyor, Bangor. 
Aveust 14.—Clayton—PatntixG.—(1) Painting 28 
houses, Central Housing Site, Clayton; and (2) 18 
houses, Clayton Heights Housing Site, for the T.C. 
Mr. James Wyld, Surveyor, Council Office, Clayton, 
near Bradford. 


Aveust 14.—Dorchester—ApDbDITIONS.—For addi- 
— , &¢e,, at the Dorset — 
Doi . Mr. F. fF. Maltby, architect, Dorchester. 

Avaust iy ao nee at of three 
single and four double shops at Drumoyne, for the 
T.C. Mr. J. Lindsay, Town Clerk, City_ Chambers, 
Glasgow. 

AveuUsT 14, —Irlam.—Hovuses.—Erection of 24 
houses for the U.D.C. Mr. W. H. Gamble, Surveyor, 
Council Office, Irlam. Deposit £5 5s. ; 

Aveust 14—Llanerfyl.— CHaPEL.— Erection © 
chapel and shoolroom, Mr. R. A. Ford, architect, 
Liandiloes. 

Aveust 14.—New .—PaInTING.—For painting 
steel girder over River Dee, for the bigh- 
shire C.C. Mr. E. W. Jones, County Offices, Denbigh. 
y and erection 
of Poplar and 
omg Sick Board. Mr. Sydney G. Wright, 
Clerk, St. Andrew’s Hospital, Devon’s-road, Bow, E. 3. 

AUGUST 14,—Wallasey.—Hovuses.—Erection of 30 
houses on the Belvidere-road Housing Site, for the T.C. 
Mr. W. H. Travers, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Wallasey. Deposit £2 2s. 


AveuUsT 15.—Barnstaple.—PatntinG.—For painting 
and North Devon Dispensary. 


at the Barnstaple 
Mr. J. H. L. Brewer, Hon. Sec., Barnstaple. 
AvuGUST 15.— —~ExTENSIONS.—For ex- 
nion , Edmund-street, for the 
of Guardians. Mr. James Curtis, Clerk, Union 
ces, Edmund-street, Birmingham. Deposit £5. 
AUGUST 15,—Grampound-road.— Hovsr.—Erection 
of residence. 


. Mr. A. J. Cornelius, arc! , Truro. 
v -—Hovses.— Erec- 


15.—Pontarda we.— Rerams.— of 
house sad bulkdinen er Oats Gal, near Rhos, Gliybebyll 
Cc. Committee 


, Glamorgan County 


AUGUST 16.—Bingley.— RENOvATIONS.—For internal 
renovations at Bingley Training College: (a) Hostel 
* Ascham ” ; (b) Hostel “ Alcuin”; (c) College Block. 
Education it, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Avevst 16.—Eston.—GREENHOUSE.—Erection of 
greenhouse, for the Eston and Normanby Burial 
Board. Clerk, Burial Board, Normanby, Eston. 

AUGUST 16,— .—Hovses.— Erection 
of 180 houses on Garden Colony Estate, for the T.C. 
Mr. 8S. BE. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough. 

AUGUST 17.—Whitley and Monkseaton.—Hovsrs.— 
Erection of one pair of houses, divided into four flata, 
one block of six Type “ A” (li room) houses. Mr. 
ces, Whitley Bay. 


A. J. Rousell, Surveyor, Council 
Deposit £2 2s, 
Aveust 18,—Bristol.—FLaTs.—Erection of two 


blocks of flats at Lawford’s Gate, forthe T.C. Housing 
Department, 51, Prince-street, Bristol. Deposit £2. 
TAUGUST 18,—Neweastie-on-Tyne.—NURSES’ HOME. — 
Erection of a large nurses’ home on the Duanholme 
Board of Guardians. 


Site, Westgate-road, for the 
Mr. Gladstone Walker, Clerk, 127, Pilgrim-street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Depoait £10. 


—CLUB.—Erection of 
club premises for Southend Labour Institute Society. 
Mr. N. Evans, architect, 27, County Chambers, 
Weston-road, Southend. Deposit £3 3s. 

AveusT 18,—Willington.—Hovusrs.—Erection of 30 
houses on the Willington Dene Housing Site. Messrs. 
Hays & Gray, AA.R.I.B.A., Wingate, Co. Durham. 

Avavusr 20.—Dover.— PaInTING.—For painting and 
incidental work at the Isolation Hospitals, Tower 
Hamlets, and Poulton, for the T.C. Mr. Wm. Boulton 
Smith, Borough Engfaeer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. 

Aveust 20.—East Ham.—CoONvVERSION.—For the 
conversion of open-air swimming baths in Central Park 
into dressing rooms, &c. Mr. J. Birch, Borough 
Eagineer, Town Hall, East Ham, E.6. Deposit £1. 

x AUGUST 20.— . N.19.—ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS TO LAUNDRY BULLDINGS AND PLANT.— 
(a) Alterations and additions to the laundry buildings ; 
(>) alterations and additions to the plant and machinery, 
é&c.. in the laundry at the Infirmary, Highgate Hill, 
N., for the Guardiars of the Poor of the Parish of St. 
Mary, Islington, in the County of London. Mr. 
Edmand J. Harrison, Lic. R.1.B.A., 23, Berkeley-road, 
Crouch End. N.8. Deposit £2. 

“PAvGust 20.—Leeds.—Horse.— Erection of a house 
on the Weetwood Estate, Headingley, for Mr. G. D. 
Lum». Messra. Jones & Stocks, architects, 56, 
Prudential Buildings, Park-row, Leeds. 

i» AUGUST 20.—Nenagh.— Hovses.—Erection of 
eight houses, for the U.D.C. Town Clerk. Nenagh. 
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AUGUST 20. — Middleton-in-Wharfedale. — VAkI0US 
Works.—{1) Painting, (2) road- and (3) 
&e., at for the 


gates, &c. 
West Hiding C.C. Health Committee, West Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

AUGUST 20.—Penistone.—Vantous Works.— Works 
at Penistone Grammar School: (1) New floor in 
cookery room; (2) conversion of gymnasium into 
class-room and class-room jane gyamenee. Educa- 
tion Department, County Hall, a. 

Aveust 20.— Walthamstow, E.17.-— Houses. 
Erection a total number of houses not exceeding 

Billet-road, W : 


. * 
Hawke & amand ©. P. Walgate, The Rhodes 
ae. St. George’s-street, Cape Town. 


21, &0.—For the 
AUGUST —Chelmsford.—SHELTER, <4 


AvGUST 21,—Islingten.—GanaGe.—Erection of 
a garage at Studd-street, P.O. Stores, Islington, N., 
for H.M. Office of Works, © Branch, HLM! 
Office of Works, King © , 8.9.1. Deposit, 


£1.18. 
AUGUST 21,—Londéon-——PaAIxTING WORKS.—For 
nting works at the South-Western 
missioners of His 


the execution of 
Post O . for the 
Majesty’s Office of Works. Contracts Branch, 
H.M.O.W., King Charies-street, London, 8.W.1. 
Deposit £1 1s. (payable to the Secretary). 
AvGeust 21, — Oxford. — Exrunsion. — Extension 
Exchange) of Oxford Head Post Office, 
for the Commissioners of H.M. Office of Works. Con- 
tracts’ Branch, H.M. Office of Works, wm Ty ny- ~ 
— 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. (payable to the 
). 


Avoust 21.—Wi ——PaIntine,—For ex- 
ternal painting of 12 houses, forthe R.D.C. Mr. W. 0. 
Hom y, Surveyor, Fakenham. 

%* AUGUST 23.—-London, E.1.— RENOVATING AND Re- 
DECORATING.~—Renovating and redecorating at the 
Schools, at Green-street, Upton Park, E.7, for the 
Guardians of the Parish of 8t. George in the East. Mr. 
R. M. Lochner, Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, . 
Old Gravel-lane, E.1, on receipt of stamped (postage 
64d.) addressed, large size envelope. 

AUGUST 23.—St. George-in-the-East.— DECORATIONS. 
—Renovations and redecorations at the Schools, at 
Green-street, Upton Park, K.7, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. R. M. Lochner, Clerk, Offices, Raine- 
street, Old Gravel-lane, E. 1. 

Aveust 23.—Swansea.—Hovses.—Erection of 14 
houses on Llanerch Estate, for the T.C. Mr. EB. E. 
Morgan, Bovouzh Architect, 3, Prospect-place, Swansea. 





Deposit £2 2s. 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 
Tue following are the present rates of Wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that may occur :— 








































} { | >. 
Car- | Brick- Plas 
| Masons.| Brick ae. Plas- | Slaters.| Pium- ., Masons’ layers’ terers 
layers. | Joiners,| terers. bers. Labourers. 
a 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1 1 1/4 i/- 
Airdrie ...... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 iff if ils 1/2 
Alexa eonenees 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 ip 
Arbroath. ......... 1/7 1/6 1/6 1/7 1/6 1/6 1/6 iji 
BO ii cacetwenss de 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 i | 
Bathgate.......... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 ij/itoia 
Blairgowrle........ 1/7 _ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 on 
Bo'ness .......005 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 172 
Coatbridge ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/ 1/28 
isvaws 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 172 
Dumfries.......... 1/5 1/6 1¥5 1/6 1/5 1/6 1/6 ifiteiz 
PaaS 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 1/72 
Dunfermline ...... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 1/72 
OMEN cc cncces 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/6 1/2 
NS ee eee 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/5 1/2 
Fort William ...... 1/7 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/le 
Galashiels ........ 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/6 1/5 if 
Glasgow .........- 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 oe 
Greenock ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/5 ijpteli 
Hamilton ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 i 
TEE: woccedccese 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/5 1/6 isi 
pete iis ~ if tie 1188 ile ifs roa ee. 2 
Inverness ........ _ tol 
Kilmarnock ...... 1/7 1/7 1/7 ij? 1/7 1/7 1/6 1/2 
Kirkealdy ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1; ip 
Kirkwall ........ 1/7 1/6 1/3 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/- 
NS RRS 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 i/? 1/5 1/2 
ith ..... manga 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 16 in 
Motherwell ...... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 1/2 
DS pevetonues és 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 i146 i2 
eenkescus 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/6 ip 
Eastern 
Og ee 7 | am | in| am |] ag] amt 4 12 
Wishaw ...-+---++ | 1/7 1j7 1/7 if? 1/7 i” 1/6 172 
ip this table i copyright The rates of wages in the various towns io England and 


*The information given 
Wales ate given on page 226. 
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Sr PTEMBER 38,— Dartford.— Hovuses.— Erection of 
* eee. q~ toe ior the 1.D.C. 
Sis, Dortdonds’ Tepamh Sern, CBE Others, West 
 Serremnen 1 Wor wood, ae 
— 


For an 

H Camberion,* a 3 B 

8.E., the Guardians of the Poor of 
Union. G Offices, 


ham, 8.5. Deposit £1 Is. , High-street, Lewis- 


Union Omer 71 

SEPTEMBER 5 Sar .—- HovsFs.— 
ge on of 24 houses on the Priory-road site Hampton 
cor the U r 


SRPrember 12.—Woolwich, S.£.18.— 
Pham ine works, Be. , to the premises Team Loter 
wich Union - for the Guardians of the Wool- 

William. 1 Wy. Whincop & Channer, architects, 


30, Chandos-street, Ports 


No Dare. —Leeds .— Hov .— Ereet 
eo and shops, Cromgaten oad Mt Fred. 
aed 6 Sons, architects. pper Fountaine-street, 
ae. ig gs = Northallerton. — TURBINE Hovse. — 
Sykes & Go. rtd. Me Messrs. ot Ay 
architerta 18, Commercial-street, Halifax. i 
houses for M 7. Pilkington Irom, Ltd. y tg 
te m, Architects, 20, Priory-place, 


FURNITURE, Paap weg etc. 
AvGUse 1i1.—Becte.— or ea | 
of 70 yaa, of Gin. x 1 12 tn, deoe kerb 
ds. of 12 in. = 6 in. guiaiee eheusem, Borough 


AUGUST 13.—Bristol—SToxrs.—Su, of stores 
to the Port Authority, Chief Poteet “;nenaseuth 


TIONS.— Alterations 
High-stret Gosport. Menu Timothy aoe Co., 
mouth 


Aoesee : —Supply to the 
and Count; 
for tweive manthe.”’ Bioccieege 9 M. 
Acoust 27.— TERIALS —S ot 
yarious materials to the B. ¥ : 
Clerk, Town Hall, pe Ae, ome 
Avevust 27.—Chatham.— Kern y of granite 


kerb and setts to C. = 
Rast Men, Mr. R. L. Honey, Borough 


Avever 27.-Johannesburg —Patwr.— of 200 
galions of aluminium 
of Overseas Trade, 3, Ube Geena, mee lipriment 


® THE BUILDER 


No Date.—Aberdare—-SCUPPLizs.—For for 
period of six months from October 1 next of 
articles to the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., — 
(1) Bar and other iron ; (2) bolts, nuts and rivets ; ( 3) 
gun-metal we: (4) asbestos, a ;. & 
colliers’ tools; ( fronmongery ; steel 
channels and rails; (8) nails; (9) ollskin clothing 
(10) cast. steel tram wheels and axles, dc.; (11) steam 
and Williams’ joint tubes and fittings; (12) brattice 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
— Hea A rvs.—In- 
AUGUST 11 Baregh— wine Appanan 


? Tissington. Barugh Bridge, 


and fixing of new tidal 


Avevst 11. 
INSTALLATION. — and hot 
other in with same 
at the Grove 


Deposts £1 
~~ wage works, tor ibe UE 

boiler Clerk Pal works 

Scott, Clerk, Public Offices, Enfield 


AUGUST 6 Fen 
the boundary fences at the Upper Cornhaddock 
Housing Scheme for the TC. Office of Public Works, 
Municipal Buildings. G Deposit, 10s. 6d. 

AUGUST 14. iatiiatiaess canes INSTALLATION. 
—lInstallation of heating a’ eS the Telephone 
Oftce of Birkenhead. Branch, H.M. 
Office Works, Ling Charice etrect, 8.W.1. ‘Deposit 


of vertical 
Mr. T. W. 


af 15. HEATING. easter Hou of 
heating apparatus at the General ouse, 
Edinburgh. Engineer, be M. Office of Works, 4-5, 


. Edinburgh. Deposit £1 1s. 
Aveust 15.—Mancehester.—ELzctTric LiGuTiInc.— 
For supplying and fixing electric service mains to the 
Nurses’ Home, at the Booth Hall Infirmary, for the 
Board of Guardians. Mr. }.- ves, Superintendent 

of Works, Union Offices, nts, Manchester. 
AvGuST 13. —Selby. aiaree LiIGHTING.—For the 
ag of electric lighting in the Selby Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. W. T. Blackburn, Brayton-road, Selby. 
Avoust 15. ne ge re INSTALLATION.— 
heating and hot-water services and 
steam mains, oe. for Solihull Institution. Mr. Chas. H. 
Cook, Clerk, Union Offices, Solihull. ‘ 


viding and fixing of a tthe BG machine + . 10 tons) 
at their Institution, of G. Mr. A, H. Lewis, 


AUGUST 18. — Chorley. “Sacmne Lye go tings 


ply and of the 
an os & & connection withthe lighting by lect 
a portion the interior of the ows Yall. Ba 


Surveyor, C 

AvGusT 21. -~ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION. 
—For electric wiring installation at Somerset House, 
for H.M. Commissioner o of Works. Contracts Branch, 
King Charies-street, . 

AveUst 21.— ot. —STRELWORK.—For con- 
structional steelwork ired for the provision and 
fection of a new aub-stati B Are stamer Mr. F. E. 

ughes, Secretary, Elect y Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. Deposit £1 1s, 

AUGUST 25.—Hamilton—Gas HoLpER. ae 
ofa a bap guided gasholder and steel tank of approxi- 

mate capacity of 1} million cubic ft., for the T.C. 

Mr. David Robb, Engineer, Hamiltcn Gas Works. 
hp 29. PE pene | yeep sew .—For pro- 
viding fixing a new 20-ton weighbridge at each 
of the follo institutions : Northern Fever Hospital, 


; Queen BI : 

Darenth Training Colony, - 2s gg Nor Bee 

Heceratan isles mene" Si Bot 

Vietoria-embankment, E.C., 4 Depostt, £1. sey 
Avovsr 31. w pin 

of the mole of the Port of Valparaiso 1 a 


tenders seluddbepd emminete brtans ov 
over River 
at ene See, tte FA. Surveyor, ‘Hirer Don 


° Pen satu £1 Is. 
Dundee.— BRIDGE. Piva Gh 

te w.. 

Ec. it yg way ae over aeons, tes 


[Aueusr 10, 1923. 


NOVEMBER 1.—Siam.—Brivces.—Supply of super- 
structures of steel ane bridges to Siam State Raii- 
oe Messrs. rane . Sandberg, 40, Grosvenor-garden: 


NovempEn 30. 5 Geiee Baines, — Construction 


of the superstructure and ie 4 of a cantilever 
r also an alternative 


and 


tender for the su 
substructure of an arch is flee i Harbour. 
Agent-General for New Wales, A House 


No Date.—Carmarthen.—HEATING, &¢.—For 
heating and electric lighting Peniel Congregationa! 
Chapel. Mr. J. Howard Morgan, architect, 24, King- 


, Carmarthen. 

No Dats.—Rotherham.— Baiper.— Reconstruction 
of Bow Bridge across the River Rother, in ferro- 
concrete, on the gery 4 system, for the T.C. 

Engineer, Town Hall, Rotherham. Deposit, 
£10. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


AvGUST 11.—Campden—WaTER Matn.—Laying 
of cast-iron water main, collecting chamber, &c., at 
Broad Campden, for the -D.C. = Bo. Ware 
119, St. Deposit £2 
Avaust 11.—Diss—Roaps. <-Supply on. hire during 

ber of a 8-ton steam roller, U.D. —_ Mr. 


Cooper, Surveyor, 9, Market-place, Dias 
Avevst 11,—Oswestry. —SEWAGE — —Laying 
kg hg Fy ay TS. Mr. 
= @. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Oswestry. Deposit 
. ~s 
.— Market Roaps.—-For 
resurfacing about 11,500 yards of road with 3 in. 
poo eng mong) og B.D.Cc. Mr. F. C, 
mon, surveyor. wo Leicester 
Avevst 13.— cecevoma.— ROADS, —il1) Excava- 
tion, fi ions and concrete kerb in situ ; 


(2) granite sett paving, itor the ULD.C. Mr. T. Shield, 
surveyor, Saville — Worsborough Bridge, near 


Deposit £3 

AUGUST 13.—Worsborough.—SEWEK.— Construction 
of 9in. and 6in. pipe sewers, from Blackburn-street 
to Kingwell and Cutting End, for the U.D.C. Mr. T. 
Shield, surveyor, Saville House, Worsborough Bridge. 
Deposit £1 1s, 

AveusT 14.—Adwick-le-Street.— RESERVOIR.—Con- 
struction of a concrete reservoir (capacity 500,000 
gallons), for the U.D.C. Mr. George Gledhill, Sur- 
ees Council oon, Adwick-le-Street, fa Don- 


AUGUST 14 ~ heienite ——Roaps.—Formation of 
roadway and laying of fireclay drain at the Kingussie 
housing scheme, for the T.C. Mr. A. Cattanach, 
architect, Kingussie. 

AvGUsT 14. — Southend-on-Sea. Roaps. — For 
making up parts of Fairfax-drive, Grange-gardens, 
Lime-avenue, Porters Grange-avenue, Southview-drive 
and Eton-road, for the T.C. Mr. R. H, Dyer, Borough 
Surveyor, Southend. Deposit £2 each road. 

AUGUST 15.—Birkenhead.—CoNncCRETING.—For con- 
creting passages, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 
Birkenhead. 10s, 

Aveust 15.—Leeds——RoOaps.—For the Eg KR. 
kerbs and paving of channels on the Ring-road, from 
Stoneb -lane to Swinnow-road, and on the new 
— ws te-road. Moortown, to Busl e- 
J. Rage Commercial Manager, 
1, yh, De it £1 Is. 

Avevst 15. eon .— RESERVOIR .-—Construc- 
tion of a concrete storage reservoir, 100 ft. x_55 ft, 

x 10 ft. deep, for the Wetherby and District Water 

Works Co., td. Mr. Fred J. Rodwell (Spinks, Pilling 
«£ Rodwell), 37 & 38, Prudential Buildings, Park-row, 
Leeds. Deposit £1 Is. 

AvGUstT 16,— .—— TENNIS COURTS.— 
Formation of four municipal tennis courts off Londor- 
road, for the T.C. Burgh Surveyor, Kilmarnock. 

AUGUST 17.—Cowdenbeath.—SEWER.— Laying of 333 
linea! yards of 9 in. and 133 lineal yards of 7 in. firecla 
sewer, for the T.C. Mr. ©. A. Alexander, Bu 
Surveyor, Cowdenbeath. 

Aveust 16.—W -— SEWER.— Construction 
of 460 yds. of 9 in. stone-ware pipe sewer, for the T.C. 
Mr. EK. Martin Scott, Borough Surveyor, Wednesbury. 

AUGUST wre: -—RESERVORR, &C.—Con- 
struction storage reservoir and the providing 
oud leyite of aboon 100s ds. of 6in. and 3 in. Le me 
mains at Corwen, for the R.D.C. Messrs 
Son « bya oma Prudential Chambers, Wolverhampton. 
Deposit £5 5s. 


AUGUST 17.—Whitley.—WIPENING.— Widening of 
the Promenade: (1) At the bottom of the Esplanade 

(corkscrew re ah ie?) fronting the north end of the 
Chee Wane Mr. A. J. , Surveyor, Council 
Offices hitley Bay. Deposit £2 "2s. 

AvGuUsT 18.—Durham.—Roaps.—Construction of 
roads and sewers in connection with housing scheme at 
Taseease, forthe R.D.C. Mr. Geo. Gregson, surveyor, 

38, Sadler-street, Durham. Deposit £ 
Aveusr 18 _-Hale.—S EWERS, on Foo sewerlng in 


Hale-road, for tm UDC. Mr. T. , Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Hale. mi 
Aveust 20, w.—Roaps. of 
about 3,000 in, pds, of main ror the ares 
of tramways San, & a di 
— Drie mg me ok Shicldball, and 
— * three 6 Telnforeed con 


S Beers for ec the Clyde as Bergh 


Avers?r I a ame Works.— 
and jointing 1,170 lineal yds. of 12 in. 
water pipes Loch 


cast-iron 
to Antermouy Reurvoir fr the TC Mesers. W. BR. 
Copland & Civil Engineers, 6, egent- 
street, Sineoe.” Deut tts la. spt Naas 








—e are a 


rh - « 


SSe3M2 wees wee wore 














_ — BoreEHOLE. — Sinking 
porehole, for the U.D.C. . W. Farrar, Surveyor, 


nel Se ai Baildon. ROKDS.— 
of naw for tae U-D.C. "Surveyor, Councll Otic. 


Deposit £2 2s. 
ae 22 —Limerick.—P¥Ino.—For paving about 
1 ; 


ds. of roadways. with reinforced concrete 

a ag 5,168 a. pan. oan re-dressed ro ho setts 
974 . with granite setts. 

ee "T' Peacocke, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Limerick. 


_—Southgate.—SEWER.—Construction of 

surface water sewer @ni foul sewer, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. R. Philli , Surveyor, Town Hall, Palmers Green, X 
(UG Pe Bishop Auckland.— SEweEr.—Construc- 
tion of about 2.000 yards of 12 in. and 9 in. stoneware 
pe wer. Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, Union 
hambers, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham. Deposit 


£5 5s. 
vet 31.—York.—Roaps.—For making up seven 
one for the **. Mr. 7. x Spurr, City Engineer, 
a Damage: Matravers.-— ROaps. — 
Matra 7 doen lenin tor the 
gton vers, about 3} m , for the 
—s cc. Mr. W. T. Fletcher, ‘yx! Surveyor, 

‘ 3. 


_—West Riding of Yorkshire. Roaps.— 
For various road works in the districts of Saddleworth, 
Stanley, Birstall, Castleford, and Pontefract, for the 
C.C. West Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakeffeld. 
1, 
a 3,—Miteham.— Roaps.—For the making- 
up of Lewis-road, for the U.D.C. Surveyor’s Office, 
Broadway House, London-road, Lower Mitcham. 
SEPTEMBER 3.— EWaAGE WoORKS.— 
Construction of sewerage and se disposal works 
at Waldron, for the R.D.C. Mr. J. Taylor, Henley 
House, Uckfield. Deposit £3 3s. 
No  DatTe.—Watford—Roaps.—For constructing 
about 500 ft. of roads, with sewers and storm-water 
mains. Cassiobury Estates, Ltd.. 31, High-street. 
Watford. 


competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 202.) 


Muction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


x AvGuST 13.—Borough, S.E.—Messrs. Charles F. 
Davis & Co. will sell by auction builders’ and decorators’ 
plant and materials, at 37, Union-square, Union-road, 
under a D/A re W. C. Alderman, by order of the 
trustee ; and other estates. Auctioneers, 285, Borough 

-street, 8.E.1. 

AUGUST 14.—Clerken well, E.C.— Messrs. Charles R. 
Davis & Co. will sell (re Small & Sons, Ltd.), by order 
of the receivers and managers for the debenture holders. 
at the yard and workshops, No. 19}, Compton-street, 
St. John-street, Clerkenwell, E.C., the whole of the 
builders’, contractors’ and decorators’ materials and 

t; also a capital 1-ton Ford lorry. Auctioneers, 

, Borough High-street, 8.E.1. 

Avevst 15.—London, S.E5.—Messrs. Donaldson 
& Sons will sell, by order of liquidator re G. Hardy 
& Co., Ltd., at 88, rwell-read, 8.E.5, the lease «1 
the capital business premises 88, Camberwell-road, held 
for 5} years at £65 per annum, with vacant possession 
of two floors, wor and offices, two large workshops. 
large yard and shed. The dweliing-house is let off. 

ucing £118 10s. 4d. Immediately following, the 

ilder’s stock will be sold. Auctioneers, 252, Queen’s- 


. Dalston, E.8. 
%& AUGUST 21.-—London, S.W.— Messrs. Veryard & Yates 
will sell, without reserve, at 255, Claphami-road, S.W. 
(close to “Swan,” Stockwell), timber, fittings and 
building materials arising from demolition of a com- 
mg residence. Auctioneers, 365, Norwood-road, 


AUGUST 21, 22 aND 23.—Eltham.—Mr. F. H. Clark 
will sell, without timbers and a con- 


removed from 7, Waithman-street, 
, for convenience of sale. Valuable London 
of brasswork, &c., plate-glass showcases, mirrors, 
. Auctioneers’ Sales Rooms, 5, Little 

Britain (close to G.P.O.). 
SEPTEMBER 4, 5, AND 6.—Sussex.—Mr. F. H. Clark 
sell, without reserve, the whole of the huts and 
building material contained in South Camp, Seaford, 
Sussex. Auctioneer, Railway Wharf, York-road, 


Public Appointments. 


AvGcustT 20.—Lambeth, S.W.2.—Junior Engineer- 
ing Assistant required in the Borough 
Department by the Metropolitan Borough of Lambeth 
Council. Mr. Bruce pr yA Town Clerk, Lambeth 
Town Hall, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 2. 

AvGust 20.—Stoke-on-Trent. — Competent Tem- 


Tequired to ~ 
gown Hall Public Offices by the Town Council of 
Count; of East Ham. The Bo 
heer, Town East Ham, E.6. 
* SEPTEMBER 3. —Arehitect or Building 


Surveyor 

Siem Se eee En et ie ome Division of 
posed in Heensed i 
‘reon. The Clerk the Justices, Edgware, by 





‘8 THE BUILDER 


THE LAW OF HIGH- 
WAYS* 


Tae last edition of this standard work on 
highways appeared in 1911, and if in the twelve 
years that have elapsed much water has ran 
under the bridges, it is equally true to say much 
traffic has run over the highways; and it is not 
only the quantity of that traffic which has 
increased in that period, but its quality has also 
entirely altered. The problem of our highways 
is @ very serious one in consequence, and much 
attention will have to be given to this subject in 
the near future and thus this latest edition of 
a well-known treatise appears at a particularly 
opportune time. The law of highways has 
always been a complicated subject, but recent 
developments and numerous statutes have 
rendered the subject even more abstruse. This 
can be appreciated when we say that the present 
volume, apart from the tables of statutes, tables 
of cases, and index runs to 1,309 of clear 
but not very large print, but the authors have 
not neglected to extend that helping hand to the 
practitioner and reader—an excellent index— 
which also occupies 172 pages. That the law 
does not stand still while the traffic moves on is 
proved by the fact that the authors, in their pre- 
face, state that they have added more than 400 
references to cases decided since the last edition 
went to press, and also over a hundred references 
to decisions delivered before that date. The 
work is divided into two parte—I, The law of 
highways considered independently of Statute 
law, and, II, Statutes relating to highways, 
main roads, streets, and bridges. 

As regards recent legislation, the authors state 
that perhaps the most striking changes in the 
law have been the transfer of the powers relating 
to highways from the Local Government Board, 
first to the Minister of Health and finally to the 
Minister of Transport ; the supersession by the 
Minister of Transport of the Road Board and the 
Light Railway Commissioners ; and his acquisi- 
tion of most of the Board of Trade’s powers in 
relation to roads, bridges, and traffic. It is 
unnecessary to inform our readers that many of 
the subjects included in this treatise are of 
especial interest to them; buildings and high- 
ways are closely connected and the material 
statutes such as the Public Health Acts, the 
Private Streets Act, and the Locomotive and 
Highway Acts and other legislation are dealt 
with in these pages. In connection with the 
latter Act the authors in their preface point out 
that the law of “extraordinary traffic” has 
attained greater certainty and, of course, this is 
fully dealt with. 

The subjects treated of seem to have been 
brought well up to date, for we find the decision 
we commented upon so recently as May 25 
(The King v. Adams on licences for taking 
material for highways) included in the text, and, 
so far as we have tested it, the same may be said 
of other parts of the work. In our legal section 
(November 25, 1921), we drew attention to a 
point in connection with the case Macclesfield 
Corporation v. Macclesfield Grammar School, on 
what is a reasonable time to allow frontagers, 
called upon to make up a street under the 
Public Health Act, 1875. The learned judge 
in that case intimated that the time must be 
reasonable in connection with the work each 
frontager was called upon to do, and not, as has, 
we believe, usually been the view, a reasonable 
time for the performance of the job as a whole, 
and we pointed out that this was an extremely 
important point to frontagers, as it would 
prejudice them in the time allowed them for 
the work. This case is, of course, referred to 
in those es, but the point we raised was 
that the dictum was not material to the actual 
decision where three months was held a reason- 
able time for the whole work, and the authors 
are more than justified in passing over an 
obiter dictam without comment. 





* “ Pratt and Mackenzie's Law of Highways, being 
the Law of ways, Roads, Streete, and 


_ Cockburn, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Stitton. ( : Butterworth & 
77s.6d.net, Thin edition 8s, extra.) 





. We observe in spheres of 
politics and litigation the between the 
often opposed interests of the and local 
authority, the railway or canal company and 


or 
pee are Bsr It is certain that 
t ae Se ee ee See will be 
effected from time to time, the law of high- 
ways will become an increasingly important, 


and, it is to be feared, an i i com pli- 
cated subject.” The “eat of our tn - 


i 
; 


in even a more confused state than the law 
relating to them, and the users of the highways 
cannot have their way made clear by any text 


book. The complication in the law pa be 
faced therefore with com ive equanimity 
80 long as text books like that we are reviewing 
are provided, erecti ign boards at 
difficult corner, egy gel e of the 
traffic itself is an even more difficult problem. 
No recommendation of a standard work which 
is in its seventeenth edition is required, but 
we may say that there appears e reason to 
believe that the present edition will as 
useful as its many predecessors, and oil ts oven 
more welcomed, as it is an exhaustive exposition 
of the law on a subject which every day is 
growing in public importance as the highway 
or now become the rejuvenated rival of the 
railway. 
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NEW COMPANIES. 





Tus quoted below have been 
compi by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Léd., 
Comenny Sen eee te © 
Chancery-lane, W.C. 2, the documents 
available at the Companies’ Regi.try. 


M. Warrevey, Lrp. (191,390). Registered 
July 18, 129 and 131, Duddiston Mill-road, 
Birmingham. Tile fixers and slabbers, brick 
and tile manufacturers and merchants, builders’ 
merchants and builders and contractors. Nomi- 
nal capital, £1,000. 

Froocatr & Prior, Lrp. (191,383). Regis- 
tered July 18. 211, Broad-street, Bi ham. 
To acquire from William Froggatt and 
Prior the business carried on by them at 211, 
Broad-street, Birmingham, of building con- 
tractors, heating, electrical, wireless and general 
engineers, sanitary and general plumbers, 
builders and repairers. Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Borcner & Srupson, Lp. (191,350). 
Registered July 17. 7, Cochrane-street, Wel- 
lington-place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. Build- 
ers, and contractors, &. Nominal capital, 
£1,000. 

R. O. Anwoip, Lap. (191,363). Registered 
July 17. Prudential Chambers, Silver-street, 
Doncaster, York. Builders’ merchants, builders 
my Tage contractors, &c. Nominal capital, 

Taos. Hiason & Sons, Lap. (191,269). 
Registered aig & TE Byrom-street Saw Mills, 
Blackburn. i and contractors and all 
allied trades. Nominal capital, £2,500. 

Hartiey’s (Castteronp), Lrp. (191,291). 
Registered July 13. County Chambers, Castle- 
ford, York. Brick and tile, stoneware and 
earthenware manufacturers, now carried on by 
Charles [bbotson Hartley, and Joshua Hartley, 
at Castleford, Whit Mere and Cawood, all 
in the County of York, under the style of 
Joshua Hartley & Co. Nominal capital, £40,000. 

Gut_prorpb and District Gor. or Bur.pers, 


Lrp. (191,248). Registered July 11. To carry 
on the business of builders 


and contractors, &c. 
Nominal capital, £500. 

Norta-East Burtprse Travers’ Prorec- 
tion Socrery, Lp. (191,571). Registered 
July 26. 6a, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. To protect the 2 = gpererag interests of 
ae Sa —— corporations 
N capital, £100. . 
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Stretchers .. 22 0 06 two 
Headers........ 21 10 0} Two Sides and 
Ball- one 


Quoins. 

nove and 4}in. ‘ d 

Flats ........ ae 50 Opes... 3 6 0 

Second , . eam 
and buff Weck over white. Other colours, Hard 
Glaze, £3 10s. extra over white. 

BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. 
Delivered London. 





eceeoeeace@coooooo @ 


1 

Nor. are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
ls, a a in good condition within three 

Stourbridge Fireciay in s’cks 35s. Od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Batu Stone—delivered in railway trucks at s, 4d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.K., per ft. cube...” .. 210 

eo eertie ft. cube oe 3 

SS. per ft. cube.......... 04 


Wevaks 44 


_ eee 4 ht 
White 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Norr.—4#d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 


, and id. beyond 30 ft. 
BEE ocr Outs London. 
Small random biccks, up to 10 ft. cube. ft. Tj- 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over ecttataets s 
Sawn two sides .................. “ 27 /- 
wn three or four sides .......... és 32 /- 
York Stone, BLUR—Robin Hood 3 
6 ta, snus tue cba landings te dase tenner” . 
30 ahs sAne ss culen Baus Per Ft-Su 6 3 
6 in. two ry pe 6 9 
3 in. sawn two sides (random sizes) ,, 2 ih 
2 in, 24  aaergg one ‘ 
tawinaedis fs 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
reson ergs oy vee a Per ae 5 6 
40 1 PROGRES Ft. Super 5 
6 in. sides ditto ....... cae ae 6 ot 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) _,, 210 
3 in. ditto. ditto ae 25 
2 in. self-faced random flags..Per Yard Super 7 11 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
Delivered in London Area in full van loads. oe 
SOE, cn cetcskbnawinnanes’ we Re ee. 
GOP savicsheschanseaaesccers — Se ee 


Inches. per stan. 

e xi .... 4 0 eR rae 0 

C0 Di jee aa S01 ice 6 8~ 

+xs ... BO BR: occ BB 
eee x eeee 

oe ae oe ee oR Ob ccs DS 

i 2 xsen BM BB sic OO 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.” 


(Owing te the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should 


WOOD (Continued). 
PLANED BOARDS. 
£38 10 Ot ee 





1 xii weve ie @ 
I " . Inches, ' 
nehes, "i , 
Si Reece awe Por | 1 eer 33% 
j dn aweeeeken 23 |= WE nisidediveee 38 /6 
Bb devie evdce 25/6 |} 
TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BEST) 
GROOVED FLOORING. ' atée 
\ T Sq nehes q 
Bis eekow saecut S500 ii eeadedpene 17/6 
BA seve ckic tierce 33 6 ; benckae ee wae 22 jm 
BO én bin deve commas 38 /6 seeee BE 
Inches BATTENS s. 4. 
TS Cowasbboksteneresueinees 2 4per100ft 
SAWN LATHS. 
Pes bunts si a ase at ggtirtraececerene 0 210 
Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
wt oo as igaa apbens 02 to 0 2 6 
fin. do. do. 0©16t O02 0 
Dry Mahogany-—-Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super,asinch .... 0919to 0 2 6 
ba ad senae 03 6to 040 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
orJava),perload.... 45 0 0 to 50 0 0 
aaa 014 0 to 016 0 
planks, cube .. 
Best Scotch Glue, per ewt. 410 0 to — 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. 47 0 to 5610 0 


SLATES. 
lst quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
truck loads delivered ey onarea. Per 1,000 ¢ 1,200. 
£ s. d. 


s. d 

24 by 12...... 37 12 6 18by10 .... 21 2 6 

22 by 12 34 0 0 18 by 9...... 18 12 6 

SB by i1.. w+. 31 5 O 16by 10 .... 1712 6 

20 by 12...... 2915 O| 16by8 ....13 15 0 
20 by 10...... 25 12. 6 

Per 1,000 

TILES. f.0.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley £ 8s. d. 

Staff RE UNE Sena oA 6 76 

Ditto hand made ditto ............ 612 6 

ee TC a 517 6 

Hip and valley tiles {Hand made ....... 09 6 

(per dozen) Machine made ...... 090 

METALS. 
J ows, Gmpers, &c., TO LONDON STATION ™ — 
5. 
R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... i310 0 
Plain Compound Girders ............ - . ° 
* » . BRBMCHIONS .....4+.- ‘ 
a hel Wal 5. co covas cn ncscoe 2010 0 


f 
delivered direct from Works, 24 per cent. less above 
ean carriage forward if sent from 








Tubes Pitti 
ngs 
cis. } cone tepe ’ 
Water ke. eee eee 
Steam ...... re % 
Galv’d 
. site odeceuee 
Water hy ee % % 
Steam * o-Ps _. > ROE 424% 
C.1, HaALF-RounD GurreRs—London Prices, ex Works. 
Per yd. in 6 ft. — a 8t 
Gutters Ends. 
ars 1/1 1ld. 3 
gees pace ae 1/0 34d, 
S Wis icvwsdéasen eee 1/4 1/1 3 
OF Te 50<esinntar e 1/5 1/4 ‘ 
B Wc vsatex diinan denn Be 1/53 6d. 
. GU 3 
O We vce tindcchscus 1/6 1/2 3 
Sree Pree yoo 1; | 3 
2 ae eseasdeve 1/7 1/4 3 
BOW be dasciasess / 1/63 
EEE REE A 1% 5d. 
RAIN-WATE Seed ag Bee ae 
nches, 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. k angies. 
2 in. plain ........ 1/7 1/1 1/8 
2 1/ ijé 2 
3 2/1 1/8 2/6 
3 2 1/114 2" 
4 4 2/1 2/43 3/6} 
L.C.0. Goatep Som Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 
we Te a - 
8. 
i ot 16. Se ue ® ae : A ay Ge 
= ae ig 
3 in. ” jee Seat ee a 
Sin. 9 sad S 7 . 8 3 * + 
4 in. o” eS RS jae 
L.C.C, COaTED Drain Prres—London Prices ex works. 
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be confirmes by inquiry.—fd.1 
METALS (Continued). 


£ 6s. 4 £s. d, 

seem RRS HES 

161 0 

ya aie ae OR 32 0 0 

‘aaa 20 r 1510 0 1610 0 
Ordinary s o 20 g... 

“s vs » 24g... 1610 0 ., 1710 0 

1210 0. 19 10 0 


-  29¢... ee 
Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R. & C.A. quality— 
inary sizes, 6 ft. by 
bey we ALY & Ye 21:10 © .. 210 0O 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 22 g. 
Oe SO Bic is ise ocene 2210 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
oft to 3 ft to 26 o., 240 @.. 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9 ft. to 20g. as ¢ ...8°0 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 


23 10 0 
2610 0 


9 ft. to22¢. and 24g. 2110 0 2210 0 
i , sizes, 6 ft. to 
tee OTN ES ~ i 2410 6 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to sft. to Z 
20g. and thicker .. 23 10 O a 2410 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
@gand24¢g. .. 2410 0 .. 2610 90 
Best Soft Stee! Sheets, 
FD REBATES 266000 27 0 0 
Cut Nails, Sin. to 6 in. 2110 0 23 60 «0 


(under 3in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL Wixpows—Standard sizes suitable for com- 
plete houses, inclading all fittings, inting twe 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about | /4 
to 1/7 per foot super. 


LEAD, &c, 

(Delivered in London. ) £2a¢ 
Leap—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. 

OE csidusvtenss 3400 ., ‘ii 
Pipe in coils .......... 3410 0 di 
a eee a de oe ~~ 
Compo pipe .......... he Solem as 
NoTEe—Cou delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots under 


5 ewt., Is. ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. cwt. 


Old le: 
at 


per 
ex London area, aie 
wer ton p22 10 0 ., 


owed ver tam 22 1 'O «20 a 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
— PATTERN Screw Down Bre Cocks FOR 
RON 


N. 
3 in. iin. 1 in. Hf in. 1} in. 2 in. 
29f 45/- 76/- 153/- 246/- 510/- per doz. 
New RIveR PatTern Screw Down Stor Cocks anD 
Ustons. 
4 in. in. Lin. 1, in. 1) in. 2 in. 
41/6 62/- 92/- 174/— 300/— 588/— per doz. 


New River PaTrern ScREW Down MAIN FERRULES. 
in. 4 in. 1 in. 
39/6 60 /- 116 /6 per doz 
CAPs AND SCREWS. 
lgin. 2 in. 3 in. Shin. 4 in. 
10j— 14/- 23/- B0/- 42/= per doz, 
DOUBLE NUT BOILER SCREWS. 
Zin. 1 in. 1} in. 13 in. 2in. 
17/— 29/- 36/- 63/— per doz. 
BRASS SLEEVES. 
lgin. 2in Sin, 3hin, 4 in 
10f-  12/- 20/—- 24/= 31/—per doz. 
NEW KIVER PATTERN CROYDON BALL VALVES. S.F. 
+ in. in, lin. 1I},in, 1 in. 
85 /- Sji- 98/- 162 /— 228/- per doz. 
DRAWN Leap P. & S. TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING 
EW 


1 : Fe 


+ in. 
7/6 11/6 





ljin. I¢in. 2in. 38 in. 
Sibs.P.traps.. 33/— 41/—- 56/- 101/- per dos. 
Sibs.S.traps.. 35/- 45 f MH its, ” - 
Coprrer — £ad 
Strong Sheet ....peribh. 0 2 3 .. ome 
Copper nails . ¢ 2 ee 
per ” 8 . ae? 
ie oh ae ieee 02 4 — 
Tiv—English Ingots ,, 02 0 _ 
SOLpDER—Plumbers’ _,, 0 O11 -- 
Tinmen’s ...... - . a BS _ 
Sab PERE st ie ae on 
= PAINTS, &c. £64. 
w Linseed Oil, in pipes ...... rgalion 0 3 8 
La) se ” a orang es -” 0 3 10 
*, ” ny ms . ” 0441 
se pee S e O36 
” ” ” eoee 2» 044 
Turpentine in barrels .......... a 06 6 
7 in drums (10 ) eee 0 . 4 
tt not less than 5 ewt. casks.) ancy 
ENUINE WHITE LEAD Patnt— 
*: Father 2 ” - Elms,” 
” and other best 
. tins) not leas than 5 cwt. 
ton delivered 77 


eSAreoe 
@eAoosd 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conid.) 


CRA’ OF STOCE 

InN 

iGL SUPE GA AT SY BE 

15 os. fourths .... $2 oz. fourths........ 

16 ,, thirds ...... $2 ,, thirds........ 1 

21 » fourths éeee Geesened Ghent, Hen. 

Ej — ee 160. 64. 216%. 

26” thirds....... 74¢.  En'lled 15 21,,7 

Extra price according to and 

squares cut from stock. 

ENGLISH ROLLED oe CRATES OF STOCK 
BM MEE cnccdeecccedevedscsscetses 44d. 
Rough rolled ....-.--sereccerereccerecees sid 
Rough rolled ....--+-s0ceresesceeceseecs 5 


Te Tee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


eee eee mew eee wees 


ARNISHES Pp é 
arnish ‘s 8 : Oe tt + 
es esoseceeeeereecese u' 4 
Oo att Ce one ditto O16 ° 
Fine Copal ....--.---+eereeeeeeee ditto 038 2 
Scie GNED ..c.-.00...--. Qo 1 6 @ 
Ste i seSebbemees Pese coos ditto 112 9 
Floor Varnish........--++++-+-++: Inside 018 ® 
Fine Pale Paper .....--.--+-+++--- ditto 018 0 
He Apr ag tc dpe ditto 7. : 
Hard a 19 
Fie ar ving G0 20000000. awe O18 9 
Re GD cas ceedeeeasaccececs ditto 1 2 0 
att MR cs aah bteabe ve cees 112 9 
Best Japan Gold Size...........--+--+00- 012 0 
Death MN POON a scncviccccacccctcccese 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water).......... 012 90 
SEE PEE i busdpcceccccessecccs 09 0 
Bete TRA is ccc ccccccncesecsccccccccce er : 
Knotting ( De cetaceans ob 00ees 1 
French and i entidens vote pdesd 017 6 
eed Some > Saree De eee owe om 09 0 
IIL odie rocencsceccecec’s 07 0 





PATENTS,* 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

179,516.—Wirebounds Patents Co. : Machines 
for use in making boxes. 

197,100.—H. W. L. Pell: Grates or gratings 
for street gullies. 

197,124.—H. N. Wylie: Portable structures. 

197,220.—G. R. Sandford and W. T. Summers : 
Ladders. 

197,221.—J. J. Evans and J. T. Ramsden : 
Safety-device for use with ladders. 

197,228.—J. J. Ferguson: Heating systems 
for buildings. 

197,250.—D. A. MacAskill: Windows. 
197,258.—R. A. Hooper: Sliding-sash win- 

ows. 

197,713.—M. Bacchiolelli and A. Meifred- 
Devals: Manufacture of articles made of 
melted igneo 





us rocks. 

197,735.—F. G. Lynde and E. L. Lynde: 
Apparatus for producing and imparting vibra- 
tions, particularly applicable for vibrating or 
tapping concrete while in a plastic state. 

197,767.—J. Honey: Posts for attachment 
to tables and shelves. 

197,768.—R. Heath and Low Moor, Ltd., and 
W. E. Harvey: Bars for reinforcing concrete. 

197,790.—J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., A. Goddard, 
and G. Douglass: § of control for lifts. 
197,791.—C. 8. Garnett, W. A. Reid, F. E. 8. 
Greenwood, and F. 8. Cowlishaw : Composition 
and manufacture of refractory basic bricks. 

197,800.—T. Wi : Sash fasteners. 

197,808.—N. R. : Frames of school 
desks. 


197,819.—F. J. Brougham (Perfect Window 
Regulator Co.) : Rotatable handles and means 
Templeman and Co-operative 

Society, Ltd. : Sliding doors of show 
cases and cabineta. 

197,822.—J. Platt: Saws. 

197,842.—C. Y. Hopkins and J. Cartland & 
Son, Ltd. : Means for actuating fanlight windows 

* All these sppliections are now in the \ 
which 
may _— to grant of Patents upon 
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197,849.—J. E. M. MacGregor: Opening and 

ing mechanism for fanlights and other lights. 

198,758.—R. Bendall: Construction of roads 

and other similar work, and concrete slabs 
therefor. 

198,759.—A. G. Gray: Derricks or cranes. 

198,779.—Cleveland Bri & ineering Co., 
Ltd., and C. W. Hill: Machinery of draw- 
bridges, cranes and dock gates. 

198,783.—L. Alwyn: Manufacture of moulds 
for making concrete or like beams, blocks, 
columns. 

198,803.—E. R. Appleton : Collapsible frames 
for tents and tables. 

198,808.—W. E. Siday and J. T. Tidd: 
Brackets or sup . 

198,817.—W. Green : Ceramic material. 

198,820.—L. C. MacBean: Screw-down water 
taps. 
198,823.—J. H. James: Method or process 
of manufacture of cabinet or like catches and 
anti-friction runner fittings. 

198,825.—W. Carpmael (Chemische Fabriken 
vorm. Weiler-ter Meer): Process for impregnat- 
ing wood. 

198,863.—Caswell & Shearing, 
G. F. Caswell: Guy derricks. 

198,884.—E. Somerfield: Construction or 
preparation of ground or floor surfaces suitable 
for hard-court Tennis and Badminton. 

198,887.—W. A. J. Morrow : System of mural 
decoration. 

198,896.—J. G. Zwicker : 
moulding pipe sections. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Messrs. Fenlon & Son, of 8, Tudor-street, E.C., 
have issued an illustrated pamphlet giving 
their latest list of geysers. The illustration 
shows the “C.C. Fleet’ geyser, a high-grade 
geyser with closed chamber and detachable 
interior for cleaning or repair. This, it? is 


Ltd., 


and 


Apparatus for 








claimed, has been found to meet the demand 
for an efficient low-priced geyser. The heated 
water is fit for drinking. The Geyser, which ve 
illustrate, is made of stout, hardened copper 
(including tion trough), interior tinned, 
exterior polished and lacquered. pi 

Messrs. Luckwood & Kesterton, Sentinel 
House, Southampton-row, W.C.1, have recently 
opened a builders’ merchants business for the 
supply of all general ironmongery, hardware 
sanitary goods, cast iron baths, &c. i 

Mr. Frederick Parker has removed to Viaduct 
Works, Catherine-street (extension), Leicester, 
where he has larger and more commodious 


premises. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 


buildings was £190,000. The f 
were approved :—The ion 
Department, streets and sewers at Hamilton-hill ; 
MacFarlane, Lang & Co., 38, Wesleyan-street, 
additions to biscuit factory, Clydeford-drive, 
Tollcross, at £23,000; the Govan Ropework 
Co., Ltd., Helen-street, Govan, additions to 
work on the west side of Helen-streét; the 
Rev. William Ogg and other, trustees of Mount 
Florida United Free Church, a church hall at the 
church, Cathcart-road and Hampden-street ; 
Dallas’s, Ltd., Milton House, 160-174, Cow- 
caddens-street, additions to property at Cow- 
caddens-street ; James Craig (Glasgow), Ltd., 
10-38, Woodlands-road, alterations to i 

at 123-127, Sauchiehall-street; and Brown 
& Adam, Ltd., Riverbank Works, Pollokshaws, 
additions to works at Riverford-road, Pollok- 
shaws. 


i 


Prestonpans.—Scnoo..— East Lothian Educa- 
tion Authority decided to build a new 
school at Preston Lodge, Prestonpans. 

Edinburgh.— Linrary Atrerations, —- The 
Corporation Public Library Committee has asked 
the City Architect to obtain tenders for the 
alterations necessary for installing the open 
access system in the Central Library. 

Buckie.—Hovuses anp Suors.—The T.C. has 
passed plans for a house and shops at Baron- 
street for Mr. C.. Forbes, baker, and a store in 
Baron-street, for Mr. A. Grant, carting 
contractor. 

Dumfries.—Hovses.—The foundation stone 
of the municipal houses at Cresswell has been 
formally laid. This scheme is the first in Seot- 
land on which building operations have actually 
been started under the new Housing Act. 

Edinburgh.—Vaniovs.—At the last meeting 
of the Dean of Guild Court a warrant was 
granted to the city for the reconstruction of the 
flooring in the Synod Hall and the erection of 
tip-up seats. The flooring will be graded from 
back to front and the seats arranged in semi- 
circular rows. The cost will be £8,000. Warrants 
were also granted for the conversion of houses at 
Merchiston-avenue and Glencairn-crescent, while 
the erection of a cottage at Pinkhill and semi- 
detached houses at Riselaw-crescent and 
Ravelston Dykes were also ow The 
North British Cold Storage ce Company, 
Leith, received a warrant to erect an additional 
story to their building for offices. 

Aberdeen.—Scnoots, &c.—The T.C. 
Committee have nineteen plans, 
estimated value of £11,000. These i 
plans for Aberdeen Grammar School former 
pupils’ memorial pavilion at Harlaw-road, at an 
estimated cost of between £4,000 and £5,000. 
Six plans were for garages and two for bungalows. 


Plans 


tion to lay down electric tramways between 
Seafield, Leith and Portobello. 


+o 
Subsidy for Builders. 


building by local enterprise by granting « sub. 
sidy of £100 per house to builders subject to 
satisfactory safeguards being arranged to ensure 
that any subsidy so paid would be applied 
reducing ultimate cost of the house so as 
enable it to be sold or let on an economic 
self-supporting basis. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.” 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS.” 


Ly these lists care is taken to ensure the 


of the information given, but it may 


- mom Fo 
jonally that, to building owners taking the responsibility of 
occaoonlly BaPpsally appeoved, the local authorities, “ proposed’ wotien ait the bene od i 
ramen actually commenced. tions :—-T.C. for Town Council ; U.D.C. for Urban District 
Council; R.D.C for Rural-District Council: E.C. for Education Committee; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians ; L.C.C. for London County Council ; B.C. for Borough Council ; and P.C. for Parish Council. 





wseaW.—Plans passed by U.D.C. : Two houses, 
pavRhen road, Mr. 8. Hadfield ; ‘extension of work- 
shop, Planet Foundry Co., Audenshaw; two houses, 
Kershaw-lane, Mr. A. Lomas; shop, Mrs. Shaw. 

BExHILL.—Plans by T.C.: Dwelling-house, 
Cooden-drive, by Mr. A. C. Morris Edwards, for Miss 
J. E. Bone; dwelling-house, Bedford-avenue, by 
Messrs. Strouds, for Mrs. F. M. Crawford ; residence, 
Ninfield-road, by Mr. J. E. Maynard, for Mr. Leeson ; 
detached house, Kewhurst-avenue, Cooden, by Mr. 
D. B. Sceats, for Mr. A. G. Seaward ; bungalow, Mayo- 
lane. Sidley, by Mr. D. B, Sceats, for Mr. H. Gillam ; 
bungalow, Wickham-avenue, by Messrs. R. W. Price « 
Sons, for Miss K. Williams ; dwelling-house, Suther- 
pont avenue, by Mr. H. W, Hetherington Paimer, for 
Mr. F. Climpson ; dwelling-house, De La Warr-road, by 
Mr. G. Cash, for Miss L. E. Frost; bungalow, Kew- 
hurst-avenue, Cooden, by Mr. E. H, Gandy, for bim- 
self: bungalow, Gillham Wood-road, Cooden, by Mr. 
E. H. Gandy, for ; detached house, Barnhorn- 
lane, by Messrs. Wall, Callow & Callow, for Mr. A. E. 
Swaffer; @ -house, Highlands Estate, Turkey- 
road, by Mr. G. H. Gray, for Lieut.-Col. C. V. Isacke ; 
residence, Hartfield-road, by Mr. J. H. Lye, for Mr. 
¥. R, Swinburne; residence, Hever-crescent, by Mr. 
J_H. Lye, for Mrs. C.C. L. Druery ; residence, Amherst- 
road, by Mr. J, H. Lye, for Mr. W. Shannon. 

BLACKPOOL.— passed by T.C.: Bungalow, 
Hemmingway, W. Schofield; house, Hesketh-place, 
G. H. Dewhurst ; house, Leamington-road, P, Round ; 
three houses and two garages, Westmoreland-avenue, 
RB. Small; four houses, Rangway-avenue, H. H. 
Johnson; four houses, Rangway-avenue, H. H. 
Johnson. bungalow, Hemmingway, H, Schofield ; 
seven houses, Handsworth-road, A. & E. Fielding; 
bungalow, wsank-avenue, J. England «& Son; 
two houses, Dale-avenue, Bryning & Done ; ten houses, 
Grenfell-avenue, E. ; two bungalows, Arlington- 
avenue, E. Farrar; two houses, Westmoreland-avenue, 
A. & H. Saltonstall; house, Boothley-road, C, Smith ; 
six houses, Queensway, H. Wilkinson; six houses, 
Rothsay-road, A. E. Murdeck; six houses, Rothsay- 
road, A. E. Murdock; three houses, Central-drive, J. 
Harrison ; two houses, St. Anne’s-road, L. Pilkington ; 
two houses, Osborne-avenue and Queen Victoria- 
avenue, Suthers, Wilson & Randall; eight houses, 
King’s-drive and King Edward-avenue, J. & T. Green- 
wood ; two houses, Kirkham-avenue, E. R. Grimshaw ; 
two houses, St. Annes-road, W. Briggs; two houses, 

road and Bennett-avenue, G. Riley; two 
Westfield-road, R. Marshall; bungalow, 
, —. Cooke; two houses, Warley-road, 
Bf & Saxon; bakehouse, rn ~ and flats, New- 
Dewhurst & Rose, Ltd.; business premises, 
Henry-street and Field-street, —. Forbes ; storeroom, 
Park-avenue, J. Hardiman; addition, 1, Bryan-road, 
W. Waller; alterations, ‘‘ Newlands,” Newton-drive, 
J. FP. Kelsall; additions, Rothsay-road, E. Chappell ; 
alterations, Birley-street, Union nk of Manchester, 
Ltd.; alterations, 61 & 63, Church-street, 8.S., 5. 
Whewell; additicns, Bournemouth-road, T. Burton ; 
stable and coach-house, Hawthorne-road, Williams & 
Co.; garage, 33, Whitegate-drive, Dr. Depree ; house, 
th-road, Mrs. 8. A. McClean ; two garages, 
53, Withnell-road, G. Morrison; shop front, 150, 
Warbreck-road, W. Brown ; two bungalows, Bispham- 
, Wetton & Williams; two houses and shops, 
Highfield-road, J. Hill; bungalow, Gloucester-avenue, 
Mrs. ; three bungalows, Bank-avenue, 
J, England & Son. 

BoLTox.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. Wm. H, Orrell, 
eleven wash-houses and sculleries, Durban-road ; 
Mr. J. T. Clemmet, garage, 58, Seymour-road ; Mr. T. 
houses, Belmont-road ; 


Bolton, two 
Richard , for alteration to garage, 8, Defence- 
street; David T. Orrell, garage, 121, Chorley Old- 
toad; W. Barlow, gras, 69, Chorley Old-road ; 
4.0. & F .Woods, pair , Church-road ; T. Gleave, 
ere, Seema Ses : Bros., sho; 7. 
‘road; W. R. Bleakley, Chorley New- : 
Fred Graham, for tennis pavilion, t-road ; BE. & 58. 
Street, Lid., pair houses, St ’s-avenue ; 
Redfern « See ee eee. Regent- th soe 
Bradford-road ; AS. Woods, pair of houses, Easedale- 
road; Wm. Gornall & Son, pair villas, Carlton-road ; 
Thomas Blakley, pair houses, Green-lane ; J. H. Coope, 
Gr Contos pela and ladder sore, beck Chore 
we on, r! 
New-road; J. Sharman & Sons, Ltd., extension to 
| em “Sir Sidney §& Bridgman-street ; 
ray Fg houses, Wigan-road; Bolton 
Spinning Co., , new roof to warehouse, Turner 
Bridge; Waterworks Dept., , Bark-street ; 
J.C. & F. Woods, sina gamnaup, Detice toed ; Joshua 
zavlor, Ltd., seven off road ; 
Seeeies Green, works, U , 
& to ’ 
oo mpeted a , 24 houses, Halliwell 
- Estate Le 24 houses, Hulton- 
; Barlow & Jones, , Jones- 
Bo 


URNEMOUTH,—Plans passed by T.C.: House and 
&e venue 





Mr. H. C. Barnes; block of shops and . 
church-road, Mr. C. G. Knight ; prog Wert. 
wick House,” Belle Vue-road, Miss Holland; altera- 
tions and additions, ““ Branksome Lodge,” Alumhurst- 
road, the Trustees of the late Sir Ernest ‘Cassel - addi- 
tions, “ Berkeley Hall,” Cliff Cottage-road, Mr. E 
Helyar; additions to bungalow, corner Seafield and 
Tuckton-roads, Messrs. F. A. Griggs & Sons; additions 
to house, King George-avenue, Mr. Blamers : additions 
to house, Iddesleigh-road, Mr. J. A. Neathercoate : 
conversion into shops and flat, 2, Somerset-road, Miss 
Thompson; additions to bungalow, Charminster- 
avenue, Mr. J. Brown; alterations and additions, 7 
Stourcliffe-avenue, Mr. W. M. Stoate; shop Old 
Christchurch-road, Mr. A. E. Page; alterations and 
additions, 236, Wimborne-road, Mr. J. Gough; addi- 
tions to motor house, ‘‘ The Southcliffe Hotel,” South- 
cliffe-road, Mr. R. Duncan ; additions to house, Paisley- 
road, Mr. G. Witt: additions to house, corner Stour- 
cliffe and Pinecliffe-avenues, Mr. Taylor; additions to 
house and shop, Kimberley-road, Mrs. 8. BE. G, Ricketts : 
bungalow, Charminster-avenue, Capt. Whistler; shop 
and three lock-up garages, West Hill-road, Mr. H. C 
Payne; motor house, “ Beechwood,” Harvey-road, 
Mr. J. O. Hunt; motor house, Pinecliffe-avenue, Mr. 
E. R. Saunders ; bungalow, corner Charminster-avenue 
and Court-road, Mr. E. Jones ; house and garage, corner 
Strouden-road east and Bushey-read, Mesars. E. M. 
Drewitt & Co.; house and garage, Strouden-road east, 
Mr. J. Wellstead; house, St. Alban’s-avenue, Mr. A. 
Adams; house, Strouden-road east, Messrs. E. M. 
Drewitt & Co. ; house, corner Burleigh and Watcombe- 
roads, Mr. C. B. Philpot ; house, Seafield-road, Mr. H. 
Litchfield ; house, Watcombe-road, Mr. C. B, Philpot ; 
ten houses, Arnewood-road and Herberton-road, Mr. 
A. Rendall; two houses, Tuckton-road, Mr. H. Litch- 
field; house, Easter-road, Mr. 8. G. Ward; house, 
corner Penrith-road and Beechwood-avenue, Mr. H. 
Kneller; house, Glenmore-road, Mr. G. Dolman ; 
bungalow and motor house, Strouden-road, Mrs. M. M. 
Day ; house, Shelton-road, Mr. T. O. Barrett; addi- 
tions, “‘ Merdon,””’ Westbourne Park-road, Mr. A. H. 
Dunnill; two houses, Stamford-road, Mr. M. Sellick ; 
house, Court-road, Mr. 8. G. Ward; transformer sub- 
station, Roumelia-lane, The Bournemouth & Poole 
Electricity Supply Co., Ltd.; house, Hillbrow-road, 
Mr. A. H. Eleock; house, King George-avenue, Mr. 
R. G. Puckett; motor house, 11, Irving-road, Mr. 
Smith; house, East-avenue, Mesers. G. E. & W. R. J. 
Lambert; house, Elmes-road, Mrs. A. E. Bower; 
house, Ravine-road, Messrs. E. M. Drewitt & Co. ; 
house, Beaufort-road, Mr, G. Smith ; house and garage, 
Penrith-road, Mr. J. F. Ellen; house, Ravine-road, 
Mr. F. H. Butler; four houses, Pine road east, Messrs. 
Hiscock & Wareham ; two houses, Burleigh-road, Mr. M, 
Sellick; conversion into two flats, 70, Southeote-road, 
Mrs. A. K. Lacey; house, Wadham-road, Mr. E. D. Duss; 
house, Surrey-road, Mrs. Bland ; alterations and addi- 
tions to stables, “‘ Denbigh-lodge,” Surrey-road, Mrs. 
Bland; house, Court-road, Mr. E. Mabey; house, 
Watcombe-road, Mr. A. Williams; house, Watcombe- 
road, Mr. C. B. Philpott ; house, Watcombe-road, Mr. 
C. B. Philpott ; house, corner Wentworth-avenue and 
Ravine-road, Mr. H. Goode; house, Strouden-road 
west, Mrs. RK. Stone; house, Heytesbury-road, Mr. 
H. S. Yates ; house, Green-road, Mr. C. W. L. Jensen ; 
house, Somerley-road, Mr. C. W. L. Jensen; _ 
houses, Castlemain-avenue and Amesbury-road, Mr. 
H. B. Mudge; five houses, Oswald-road, Messrs. 8. J. 
& V. F. Sheppard; bungalow, Queen's Park-avenue, 
Mr. A. W. Horne; house, Wentworth-avenue, Mesers. 
Butler & Nabney; house, Queen’s Park-avenue, Mr. 
E. G. Grinlinton; bungalow, Delhi-road, Mr. H. C. 
Raven; bungalow, Bushey-road, Mr. H. Wo 
house, Lonsdale-road, Mr. A. W. Davies; . 
Heathwood-road, Messrs, Hawkins, Bros.; house, 
Delhi-road, Mr, O. Stroud; house, corner Elmes and 
Comley-roads, Mrs. A. F. Marshall; additions, 36, 
Knyveton-road, Mrs. B. M. Wilshere ; house, De Lisle- 
road, Mr. M. O. A, Beer; garage, workshop, &c., 
Cardigan-road, Messrs. J. & B. Stathers; house, Sea- 
field-road, Mr. H. Litchfield; house, corner Highfield 
and Boun -roads, Mr. C. Abbott; conversion into 
flate, 237, Christchurch-road, Mr. F. W. Denning ; 
two flats, Arcadia-avenue, Mrs. Cook ; house, Richmond- 
Park-road, Mr. W. J. T. Stacey ; conversion into flats, 
5, Rushton-crescent, Mr. H. Streeter ; house, Clarence- 
Park-road, Mr. J. EK. Langdon; house, Holdenhurst- 
road, Mr, J. J. Elkins; house, Browning-avenue, Mr. 
yf Ellen : house, The Avenue, Redhill Park, Mr. H.C. 
Barnes; house, Dingle-road, Mr. J. Newbury ;_ house, 
Rosebery-road, Mr. B. Bascombe ; five houses, Evelyn- 
road, Mr. H. Mitchell ; bungalow, Mavis-road, Mr. 
S. G. Ward; seven houses, Hope-avenue, Mr. 8. G. 
Ward; house, 62, Beaufort- , Mr. H. C. Coates ; 
house and shop, Charminster-avenue, Mrs. ri 
house, Wateombe-road, Mr. H. Solomon ; > 
Drill-hall, Portman-road, The Hai Army 
Territorial Association; two houses, Ensbury Park- 
Mr. ©. flats 
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cng oh Cachet, for . Smith ; alteration to house 
at Caverswall, for Mr, Hawkins; alterations to “ Rising 
Sun Inn,” Cheadle, for Messrs. C. Lee. ¢ 
bungalow at Blythe Bridge, for Mr. H. Bednall ; house, 
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Whiston Bank, for Mr. R. Rainsford; bungalow 
Wetley Moor. for Mr. H. Banks: bungalow at Brook- 
Bucknall con of 


egies beet Oe cranes 
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" eyfield 
at Wetley Moor, for Mr. 8. Boldstone ; bungalow at 
Chapel-street, Forsbrook, for Mr. 8. Mawdesley. 

Dover.—Plans Pa by T.C.: Workshop and 
lock-up shop at A Tree-lane, for Capt. Noble, by 
Messrs. Worsfold & Wayward; alterations, 2, Limes- 
road, for Mr. 8. H. Hillman. - The T.C. has decided to 
accept the offer of Major Astor, M.P., to build, and to 
maintain at his own expense for two , an adult 
dental clinic. The site, to be pro for the town, 
is near to the existing infant welfare clinic. 

GELLYGAFR.—Plans passed by U.D.C, for twenty 
houses at Deri, for Powell Duffryn Coal Co., subject 
to roadway being 18 ft. wide instead of twelve as 
proposed._-The U.D.C. has aecepted £500 grant 
from the Miners’ Welfare Committee in connection 
with recreation ground lay-out scheme for Bedlinog, 
and surveyor is preparing plans. 

GRAYTHORP,— E.C. of the Durham C.C. has sub- 
mitted sketeh plans for a new school for 150 children to 
the Board of Education, at an estimated cost of £1,875. 

HAVERFORDWEST,—Plan passed by T.C.: Howse, 
opposite Belle Vue-road, for Mr. 8. Frank. 

ISLE OF WiGunT,—Over 50 acres of the Isle of Wight 
estate of the late Lord Alverstone is being developed 
as a garden village. Plans are out for over a hundred 
bungalow residences on modern lines, and the general 
scheme provides for tennis courts, a village hall, and 
public gardens. 

ILKESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Factory, 
Awsworth-read, for Mr. A. Booth; house, Awewarth- 
road, for Mr. A. F. Bidnell; conveniences, “ Bull's 
Head” public house, Little Hallam, for Messrs. 
Hansons, Ltd.: branch premises, Church-street, for 
the Ilkeston Co-operative Society. 

KENDAL.—Plans passed by T.C.: Bungalow, 
Aynam-road, for Mr. Wm. O. Brown. (architect, Mr. 
J. Stalker, Junr.); house and shop, Castle-grove, for 
Mrs. Ridgway (architect, Mr. G. Morland); house, 
Sedbergh-road, for Mr. Kenneth Webster (architect, 
Mr. G. Morland); lay-out of site for works and offices 
on Shap-road, for Messrs. Isaac Braithwaite & Son, 
Ltd., engineers (architect, Mr. H. BK, Scarborough, 
Carlisle): alterations to sports pavilion, Parkside- 
road, for Messrs. Somervell .; conversion of ware- 
house into flats, 97, Stricklandgate, for Mr. Foster 
Hodgson (architect, Mr. J. Hutton). 

LEEDS.—Considerable extensions are to be made by 
the Leeds University in the department of agriculture. 
A recent contribu of £10,000 received from the 
late Mr. Walter Morrison, su jemented by a Treasur 
grant of £15,000 and a contribution of about £10, 0¢ 
from the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education, 
has now made it possible for the University to consider 
the erection of new buildings, and the work will be 
put in hand shortly. A site of 190 ft. by 125 ft. on 
the University-road frontage of the University has 
been allotted. 

MANCHESTER.—Plans passed: Conversion of pre- 
mises into bank, No. 68, Hyde-road and Knutsford- 
road, Gorton; alterations to “ Beswick Inn,” No. 23, 
Rowland-street, Beswick; additions to bakery, 
Parrot-street, Clayton; conversion of house into 
shop and house, Hyde-road and Ashwood-avenue, 
Gorton; alterations to premises, 71, Fairfield-road, 
Openshaw; additions to works, Louisa-street, Qpen- 
shaw; alteration to premises, 63, Cross-street and 

: addition to works, Pal- 


alterations to shop, 85, Bury New-road, Cheetham ; 
d house, Polefield- . Blackley ; addition to 
house, 282, Waterloo-road, Cheetham ; altera’ 
premises, Lime-street 

street, Oldham-road ; storage warehouse, Cross Keys- 
street and A . 
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2 WW THE BUILDER 


[Aucusr 10, 1923. 


BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.* 


1 


or ing carts, 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yard cube 
Add if in clay ...... Aeeb Seah bbe cebececeaeee ” ” 
Ee nny aaeenal Goth ot 08, spercece oe 
Planking strutting to trenches ............ per foot super 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring oo ” 
CONC RETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6 .. per yard cube 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ . 9» 
Add if in floors 6 im. thick ............0sse00e- - ” 
BOOT We Bent. oi cons cuinsns canoes eSeedese ” ” 
Add if aggregate 1: 2: 4 . 00... c cece ccc ceece ne 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
Geet BOT. ve icccccnccces Codnapeenesd sees ” ” 
BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ 
TINO. ok pe webndwee-< cecreddvessiwieens perrod 30 
eed aaaans.. SCOP REE OTT ee (anesevs » 7 
Add if in Staffordshire blues .................. ” 2 
Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... o 2 
PACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
SRN BUUNOP 5os 5 CeCe dieses mieet ned acesces per ft. super 0 
POINTING. 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ..........0. » 0 
ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Fair external in half brick rings .............. e% 0 
OE onde ddob'no os oeeksicReokoeecs oe 0 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 
IONE. bcnsnncccccsictikecabatesesde ae 0 
SUNDRIES, 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... eee 0 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves each l 
Setting kitchener, serrd tes forming flues, &c., 
with all necessarr fire bricks ........2...0- ” 4 
ASPHALTER. 
Half-inch horizontal damp course .,........+. per yard sup. 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... eas 
inch on flats in two thicknesses............ 0 ” ” 
ON AT TEE RSINE Bar innen S.Veiubveves «++. per foot run 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ............ Covece » © 
MASON. 
York stone tomplates fixed ............. +++» per foot cube 
York stone sills fixed .......... wrvedecdes oeve ” ” 
Bath stone and all labour fixed ............-- »” ” 
Portland stone fixed .......ccccccccccscccees »  » 
SLATER. 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... per square 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do, Do. cece ” 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. snus ” 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Fir framed in plates ..........0.22e00+ Goneee per foot cube 
FOE eS cca We scenes bbcecnse ” » 
Do, roofs, floors and partitions .......... Ps pe 
Do. trusses ........ Sheed ewewatepegeee ” ” 
j * ) ied | 1} 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 38/- | 44/- | 50/- | 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 
cluding struts or hangers i's ier eee as ob ee beak - 
Do. tobeams ...... oe eee e Per ft. SUP... .......ceeee * 
Centres for arches CikécesaGees o preter Sage Ieper a Shae Oe 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... a; wKeeweiwes haves 
FLOORING. | 3” | I” | 12° 
Deal-edges shot ........... eee per sq. | 49/- | 58/~ 
Do, tongued and grooved ...... | 54/- | 65/- 
Do. matchings ©... .5.ise0s60s w 45/- | 55/- 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 1/6), 1/9{ 2/0) 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 
Two Do. Do. Do. eeee ” ” 
Add for fitting and fixing .......... ed evéeseee ” ° 
Deal-cased frames with 1 in inner and outer 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood silis with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
equares double hung, double hung with pul- 
leys, lines and weights; average size........ pa Pu 
DOORS. | ye] ag? 
C'wo- panei square tramed tereeeseess. per ft. sup 2/1) 2 
Four- panel Do. Coteseeeeces =p 2/5; 2 
Two-panel moulded both sides ........ » | 28] 2 
Wee-peee a ies es a 3/il| 3/ 


* Th prices apply to mew builds 
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CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES, 





a 4 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ec eouamabar Sean iw 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... perft.sup.| 1/8| 1/9 ve 
Deal shelves and bearers ........+- a 1/5 7 “A 0 
Add if cross tongued ...... pinkvote ne 2d. | 2d d 
STAIRCASES. 3 a P 
Deal treads and risers in and | fe el ae 2 23 
including rough agp sepa iel en | 2/4; 2/9} —- | — 
strings wrot on bot 
sige ond framed ...seeeee . | 1/8} 2/-j; 22); 28) — 
s. d. 
Housings for steps and risers ..... os ebeee.ce each 0 11 
Deal balusters, Tin. x I} im. ........-- ee eeeees per ft. ran. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... ” ” 6 = 
Add if ramped ......... cc ceccecercrecceseess ” % Lh - 
Addif wreathed .......ccesccccecsesccencees “ 23 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts .....0s.-. Sid. | Rim locks ....+.cccccece 2/4 
Sash fasteners .......0000. Llgd. | Mortice locks ......+.+++. 5/3 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 | Patent spring binges and 
(Casement stays... ....ee eee 1/2 letting in to floor and 
Cupboard loeks  ........-- 1/5 making good seis 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. di 
Rolled steel joists ........ ccc cccerececversercesens perewt.17 0 
Plain Compound girders .....ccccveccccccrcscvcccses - 20 ) 
Do. Stanchions .....scceccarcvevescocce o 23 { 
Tee FG08 WOPK onc case scp év cnc cv. c ena deers ccnccscdp oon ” - 0 


RAIN- WATER GOODS. 
Se &, ot Sh die oe 




















alf- lain rebated joints .. ft.run) 1/11} 2/43) 3/7 | 4/- 
a he en | ae ae | Bid ape 
*| Rain-water pipes withears ...... » 1.2/9 | 3/7 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each | 4/4  6/il Z 
Do. stopped ends .......... » | V/1l| 2/43) 3/7 | 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... » | 2/2] 2/7 | 3/10, 4/3 
PLUMBER. 8. a 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ..... - perewt. 51 0 
Do. Do. WR ORG hi cckcicandeces haan ms 49 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 6 9 
Welt joint... vesccccccvcccccccccvccsccvece --..perft.run 0 6 
Soldered seam ....... ea ead be jpeiindes O60 ssaceys: Ae oe . - 
> ilin eee OOOO ee eee teense Peer eee eeeetteon ” ” 
Copper nailing yet 3 1" 14" o” 4° 
Drawn lead waste perft.run) 10d. | 1/6 | 1/9 | 3/1 | 3/10 
Do. service ,, 1/5 L/il | 2/3 3/6 
Do. soil iz 6/2 
Bends inlead pipe each 3/3 8/2 
Soldered stop ends _,, 1/2 | 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/10 | 3/6 
Red lead joints .... ,, lid. | 1/- | 1/3 j 1/11 | 2/4 4/10 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/-— | 4/11 | 6/6 9/9 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing saiied Weeden re 14/7 (19/6 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 6/4. | 9/7 | 15/4 |41/- 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 16/4 {17/2 25/8 \64/- 
PLASTE RER. a a 
Render, float and set in lime and hair ........ «. per yard sup, 2 3 
Do. Do, Sirapite ee eessessssese ” ” 2 6 
' Do. Do. ROE wiacbaccesediads ” »» 3 6 
Se Re TEU on oc cduteebcvscadeveewecesce ee re. 1 5 
Ree enstel lathing  ....cccccccssovcsccccccece ow 2 3 
Portland cement screed ...... bvcesbbeceun sens » w 1 10 
Do. plain face i eee ee ee ee eee ” ” 3 0 
Mouldings in plaster ............ ivewdveeseee es perigirth 0 Ij 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings .......... .. per yardsup. 5 9 
GLAZIER. 
EO ONONE PERS oo csccsccdodvesseecceecss’ ee perfootsup 0 9 
96 oz. BASS da wae eb SRR ooo begs Bas * » 1 1 
SEG CUNO 5.0 i554 04sseadmiadssssctndeucbe tage ” 1 3 
tin. rolied plate ....... Minnie atik waits 0 u's to eidsnae > a 0 9 
¢ in. rough rolled or cast plate ........cccecces a 011 
jin. wired cast plate Se Pe ee ee ee eeeeseseeeseee ” ” l 5 
PAINTER. 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats ........ -. per yard sup 0 9 
Knotting and priming ........... Sibaiesnages Se 0 7 
Phain painting 1 coat ........ccccccccccsccs ee em 0 9 
Do. 2 coats eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ” ” l 2 
Do. BOWE: «5 Sidcwnevidn’ poeewan Re Pa ee 1 9 
Do. BORE. veccttasessvss cbupuie oar 24 
NE: . chdecdbnaces tdidiibadabccuens siete Se 2 3 
Vierebeeatig BW0CS oc icc ccuvyescvcctovesces cess op ” i 9 
MINE .4 dodegtaud snentncbandeseccars sseee | elu 0 3 
TNE on sc odnaasiensseves Gbibecesdeesetéd : WE ws 07 
Enamel eevee eeeesessece eesceescesceese eeeee ” ” 1 i 
Wax polishing eer eee eee eee ee eee ee ee screen eeee per foot sup. 0 6 
French polishing tte eee eee eee eee ee ee ee | »” i 2 


ene only. They cover superintendence by foreman and ca a profit of 10% om ice 
percentage of 13 should be added for ps Liability and National Health and Gasmphap eens Acts and froz 4s. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance 





Preparing for and hanging paper cececccucceses POF piece 2/-to 4/- 


me cost without establishment charges. A 
ny The whole of the 


toformation given om this page ts copyright. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS.’ 


Iw these lists care is taken to ensure the 


occasionally ha 
before plans are 
have been actually commenced. Abbreviations : 


ly approved by the local auth 


of the information given, but it ee J 


that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
orities, “ proposed "’ works at the time of publication 
—T.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for Urban District 


Council; R.D.C for Rural District Council: E.C. for Education Committee: BG. for Board 
Guardians ; L.C.C. for London County Council; B.C. for Borough Council ; and P'C. for Parish Counc 





AUDENSHAW.—Plans passed by U.D.C. ; Two houses, 

Droylsden-road, Mr. 8. Hadfield; extension of work- 
shop, Planet Foundry Co., Audenshaw; two houses, 
Kershaw-lane, Mr. A. Lomas; shop, Mrs. Shaw. 
Y BEXHILL.—Plans passed by T.C.: Dwelling-house, 
Cooden-drive, by Mr. A. C. Morris Edwards, for Miss 
J. E. Bone; dwelling-house, Bedford-avenue, by 
Messrs. Strouds, for Mrs. F. M. Crawford; residence, 
Ninfield-road, by Mr. J. E. Maynard, for Mr. Leeson ; 
detached house, Kewhurst-avenue, Cooden, by Mr. 
D. B, Sceats, for Mr. A. G. Seaward ; bungalow, Mayo- 
lane, Sidley, by Mr. D. B, Sceats, for Mr. H. Gillam ; 
bungalow, Wickham-avenue, by Messrs. R. W. Price & 
Sons, for Miss K. Williams; dwelling-house, Suther- 
land-avenue, by Mr. H. W. Hetherington Palmer, for 
Mr. F. Climpson ; dwelling-house, De La Warr-road, by 
Mr. G. Cash, for Miss L. E. Frost; bungalow, Kew- 
hurst-avenue, Cooden, by Mr. E. H. Gandy, for him- 
self; bungalow, Gillham Wood-road, Cooden, by Mr. 
E. H. Gandy, for himself; detached house, Barnhorn- 
lane, by Messrs. Wall, Callow & Callow, for Mr. A. E. 
Swaffer; dwelling-house, Highlands Estate, Turkey- 
road, by Mr. G. H. Gray, for Lieut.-Col. C. V. Isacke ; 
residence, Hartfield-road, by Mr. J. H. Lye, for Mr. 
F. R. Swinburne; residence, Hever-crescent, by Mr. 
J.H. Lye, for Mrs. C.C. L. Druery ; residence, Amherst- 
road, by Mr. J. H. Lye, for Mr. W. Shannon. 

BLACKPOOL.—Plans passed by T.C.: Bungalow, 
Hemmingway, W. Schofield; house, Hesketh-place, 
G. H. Dewhurst ; house, Leamington-road, P. Round ; 
three houses and two garages, Westmoreland-avenue, 
B. Small; four houses, Rangway-avenne, H. ‘i 
Johnson; four houses, Rangway-avenue, H. H. 
Johnson; bungalow, Hemmingway, H, Schofield ; 
seven houses, Handsworth-road, A. & E&. Fielding; 
bungalow, sank-avenue, J. England «& #£«§Son:;: 
two houses, Dale-aveuue, Hryning & Done ; ten houses, 
Grenfell-avenue, E. Mason ; two bungalows, Arlington- 
avenue, E. Farrar; two houses, Westmoreland-avenue, 
A. & H. Saltonstall; house, Boothley-road, C. Smith ; 
six houses, Queensway, H. Wilkinson; six houses, 
Rothsay-road, A. E. Murdeck; six houses, Rothsay- 
road, A. E. Murdock; three houses, Central-dnve, J 
Harrison ; two houses, St, Anne’s-road, L. Pilkington : 
two houses, Osborne-avenue and Queen Victoria- 
avenue, Suthers, Wilson & Randall; eight houses, 
King’s-drive and King Edward-avenue, J. & T. Green- 
wood ; two houses, Kirkham-avenue, E. R. Grimshaw ; 
two houses, St. Annes-road, W. Briggs; two houses, 
Palatine-road and Bennett-avenue, G. Riley; two 
houses, Westfield-road, RK. Marshall; bungalow, 
Piccadilly, —. Cooke; two houses, Warley-road, 
Holgate & Saxon; bakehouse, shops and flats, New- 
road, Dewhurst & Rose, Ltd.; business premises, 
Henry-street and Field-street, —. Forbes ; storeroom, 
Park-avenue, J. Hardiman; addition, 1, Bryan-road, 
W. Waller; alterations, *‘ Newlands,’ Newton-drive, 
J. F. Kelsall; additions, Rothsay-road, E. Chappell ; 
alterations, Birley-street, Union Bank of Manchester, 
Ltd.; alterations, 61 & 63, Church-street, 5.8., 8. 
Whewell; additicns, Bournemouth-road, T. burton ; 
stable and coach-house, Hawthorne-road, Williams & 
Co,; garage, 33, Whitegate-drive, Dr. Depree ; house, 
Bournemouth-road, Mrs. 8. A. McClean; two garages, 
53, Withnell-road, G. Morrison; shop front, 159, 
Warbreck-road, W. Brown ; two bungalows, Bispham- 
road, Wetton & Williams; two houses and shops, 
Highfield-road, J. Hill; bungalow, Gloucester-avenue, 
Mrs. Sanderson; three bungalows, Bank-avenue, 
J. England & Son. i 

BOLTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. Wm. H. Orrell, 
eleven wash-houses and sculleries, Durban-road ; 
Mr. J. T. Clemmet, garage, 58, Seymour-road; Mr. T. 
Bolton, two semi-detached houses, Belmont-road ; 
Richard Ball, for alteration to garage, 8, Defence- 
street; David T. Orrell, garage, 131, Chorley Old- 
road; W. Barlow, , 69, Chorley Old-road ; 
J.C. & F .Woods, wale boasen Church-road ; T. Gleave, 
garage, Greenmount-lane ; Leigh Bros., shop, Chorley- 
Old-road; W. R. Bleakley, house, Chorley New-road ; 
Fred Graham, for tennis pavilion, Regent-road ; E.& 5. 
Street, Ltd., pair houses, St. Michael’s-avenue ; 
Redfern & Robinson, pair houses, Regent-road; Fred 
Bennett, house, Réegent-road; L, Whalley, bungalow, 
Bradford-road ; A. 8. Woods, pair of houses, Easedale- 
road; Wm. Gornall & Son, pair villas, Carlton-road ; 
Thomas Blakley, pair houses, Green-lane ; J. H, Coope, 
house, Green-lane ; F.S, Walker, house, Harper’s-lane ; 
G. W. Crompton, paint and ladder store, back Chorley 
New-road; J. Sharman & Sons, Ltd., extension to 
premises, “Sir Sidney Smith,” Bridgman-street ; 
Thomas B , pair houses, Wigan-road; Bolton 
Spinning Co., Ltd., new roof to warehouse, Turner 
Bridge; Waterworks Dept., garage, Bark-street ; 
J. C. & F. Woods, nine garages, Sefton-road ; Joshua 
Taylor, Ltd., seven garages, off Radcliffe-road ; Magee 
Marshall & Co., addition to premises, Stonehouse Farm ; 
Knowles & Green, addition to works, Undershore 
Bleachworks ; —- Uttley, 24 houses, Halliwell 
Lodge Estate; F. H. Cartwright, 24 houses, Hulton- 
lane; Barlow & Jones, extension to warehouse, Jones- 
street. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Plans passed by T.C.: House and 
shop, garages, &c., corner Charminster-avenue and 
Portland-road, Mr. Hunt ; two houses, Lonsdale-road, 
Messrs. W. E. Jones & Son; nine houses and shops and 
six garages, Wimborne-road, Mr. C. R. Belbin; ten 
houses and two houses and shops, Wimborne-road, 





* See iso our List of Contracts, Competitions, ete. 


Mr. H.C, Barnes; block of shops and flats, Old Christ- 
church-road, Mr. C. G. Knight; additions, “ West- 
wick House,” Belle Vue-road, Miss Holland: altera- 
tions and additions, “ Branksome Lodge,” Alumbhurst- 
road, the Trustees of the late Sir Ernest Cassel: addi- 
tions, “ Berkeley Hall,” Cliff Cottage-road. Mr. E. 
Helyar; additions to bungalow, corner Seafield and 
Tuckton-roads, Messrs. F. A. Griggs & Sons: additions 
to house, King George-avenue, Mr. Blamers ; additions 
to house, Iddesleigh-road, Mr. J. A. Neathercoate : 
conversion into shops and flat, 2, Somerset-road, Miss 
Thompson; additions to bungalow, Charminster- 
avenue, Mr. J. Brown; alterations and additions, 7. 
Stourcliffe-avenue, Mr. W. M. Stoate; shop, Old 
Christchurch-road, Mr. A. E. Page; alterations and 
additions, 236, Wimborne-road, Mr. J. Gough: addi- 
tions to motor house, “* The Southeliffe Hotel.”’ South- 
cliffe-road, Mr. R. Duncan ; additions to house, Paisley- 
road, Mr. G. Witt; additions to house, corner Stour- 
cliffe and Pineclitfe-avenues, Mr. Taylor: additions to 
house and shop, Kimberley-road, Mrs. 8, E.G. Ricketts ; 
bungalow, Charminster-avenue, Capt. Whistler; shop 
and three lock-up garages, West Hill-road, Mr. H. C. 
Payne; motor house, “ Beechwood,” Harvey-road, 
Mr. J. O. Hunt; motor house, Pinecliffe-avenue, Mr 
E. R. Saunders ; bungalow, corner Charminster-avenue 
and Court-road, Mr. F.. Jones ; house and garage, corner 
Strouden-road east and Bushey-road, Messrs, BE. M 
Drewitt & Co.; house and garage, Strouden-road east, 
Mr. J. Wellstead; house, St. Alban’s-avenue, Mr. A 
Adams; house, Strouden-road east, Messrs. E. M. 
Drewitt & Co.; house, corner Burleigh and Watcombe- 
roads, Mr. C. B. Philpot; house, Seafield-road, Mr. H. 
Litchfield ; house, Watcombe-road, Mr. C, B, Philpot ; 
ten houses, Arnewood-road and Herberton-road, Mr 
A. Rendall; two houses, Tuckton-road, Mr. H. Litch- 
field; house, Easter-road. Mr. 8. G. Ward; house, 
corner Penrith-road and Beechwood-avenue, Mr. H. 
Kneller; house, Glenmore-road, Mr. G, Dolman: 
bungalow and motor house, Strouden-road, Mra, M. M. 
Day ; house, Shelton-road, Mr. T. 0. Barrett; addi- 
tions, ** Merdon,”* Westbourne Park-road, Mr. A. H. 
Dunnill; two houses, Stamford-road, Mr. M. Sellick ; 
house, Court-road, Mr. 8. G. Ward; transformer sub- 
station, Roumelia-lane, The Bournemouth & Poole 
Electricity Supply Co., Ltd.; house, Hillbrow-road, 
Mr. A. H. Elcock; house, King George-avenue, Mr. 
R. G. Puckett; motor house, 11, Irving-road, Mr. 
Smith; house, East-avenue, Mesars. G. E. & W. R. J. 
Lambert; house, Elmes-road, Mrs. A. E. Bower; 
house, Ravine-road, Messrs. E. M. Drewitt & Co. ; 
house, Beaufort-road, Mr. G. Smith ; house and garage, 
Penrith-road, Mr. J. F. Ellen; house, Ravine-road, 
Mr. F. H. Butler; four houses, Pine road east, Messrs. 
Hiscock & Wareham ; two houses, Burleigh-road, Mr. M, 
Sellick; conversion into two flats, 70, Southeote-road, 
Mrs. A. K. Lacey; house, Wadham-road, Mr. E. D. Duss; 
house, Surrey-road, Mrs. Bland; alterations and addi- 
tions to stables, “ Denbigh-lodge,” Surrey-road, Mrs. 
Bland; house, Court-road, Mr. E. Mabey; house, 
Watcombe-road, Mr. A. Williams; house, Watcombe- 
road, Mr. C. B. Philpott; bouse, Watcombe-road, Mr. 
¢. B. Philpott; house, corner Wentworth-avenue and 
Ravine-road, Mr. H. Goode; house, Strouden-road 
west, Mrs. KR. Stone; house, Heytesbury-road, Mr. 
H.8. Yates ; house, Green-road, Mr.C, W. L. Jensen ; 
house, Somerley-road, Mr. C. W. L. Jensen; eight 
houses, Castlemain-avenue and Amesbury-road, Mr. 
H. B. Mudge; five houses, Oswaid-road, Mesers. 8. J. 
& V. F. Sheppard; bungalow, Queen’s Park-avenue, 
Mr. A. W. Horne; house, Wentworth-avenue, Messrs. 
Butler & Nabney; house, Queen’s Park-avenue, Mr. 
E. G. Grintinton; bungalow, Delhi-road, Mr. H. C. 
Raven; bungalow, Bushey-road, Mr. H. Wormald ; 
house, Lonsdale-road, Mr. A. W. Davies; house, 
Heathwood-road, Messrs. Hawkins, Bros.: house, 
Delhi-road, Mr. O. Stroud; house, corner Elmes and 
Comley-roads, Mrs. A. F. Marshall; additions, 36, 
Knyveton-road, Mrs. BK. M. Wilshere; house, De Lisle- 
road, Mr. M. ©. A. Beer; garage, workshop, &c., 
Cardigan-road, Mesers. J. & B. Stathers; house, Sea- 
field-road, Mr. H. Litchfield; house, corner Highfield 
and Boundary-roads, Mr, C. Abbott; conversion into 
flats, 237, Christchurch-road, Mr. F. W. Denning ; 
two flats, Arcadia-avenue, Mrs. Cook ; house, Richmond- 
Park-road, Mr. W. J. T. Stacey ; conversion into flata, 
5, Rushton-crescent, Mr. H, Streeter; house, Clarence- 
Park-road, Mr. J. BE. Langdon; house, Holdenhurst- 
road, Mr. J. J. Elkins; house, Browning-avenue, Mr. 
J.¥. Ellen; house, The Avenue, Redhill Park, Mr. ic. 
Barnes; house, Dingle-road, Mr. J. Newbury ; house, 
Rosebery-road, Mr. B. Bascombe ; five houses, Evelyn- 
road, Mr. H. Mitchell; bi iow, Mavis-road, Mr. 
S. G. Ward; seven houses, Hope-avenue, Mr. 8. G. 
Ward; house, 62, Beaufort-road, Mr. H. C, Coates ; 
hous¢ and shop, Charminster-avenue, Mrs. Beesley ; 
house, Watcombe-road, Mr. H. Solomon; additions, 
Drilljhall, Portman-road, The Hampshire Army 
Te rial Association; two houses, Ensbury Park- 
road, Mr. C. Abbott; conversion into four flats, 
“ Stourcliffe House,” Ken-road, Mr. W. Hayward ; 
four houses, Elmes-road, Messrs. Jones & Sime; 
five houses, Pine-road, Messrs. Kennedy's, Ltd. ; 
conversion into flats, “ Stafford Lodge,” Crosby-road, 
Mrs. M. R. Smith; ten houses, Cowper-road, Mr. C. K. 
Habgood ; alterations and additions to garage, 74, 
Richmond-Park-avenue, Mr. R. Keeping; bungalow, 
Namu-road, Mesers. G. H. Burt & Son; additions, 
“ Highfield,” Dean Park-road, Col. Bannatyne ; 
house, Lonadale-road, Mr. A. D. Lambert. 


J. THE BUILDER “ a 


Broomws,—The Durham C.C. forwarded to the Board 
of Education plans for a new Roman Catholic School 
for 150 children at Brooms, near Leadgate. 

CHEADPLE.—Pians by K.D.C.: Three banga- 
lows in Caverswall Wood, for Mr. Lovatt; loek-up 
shop at Cookshill;, for Mr.T. Smith ; alteration to house 
at Caverswall, for Mr. Hawkins ; alterations to “ Kising 
Sun Inn,” Cheadle, for Messrs. C. Bunting, Ltd. ; 
bungalow at Blythe Bridge, for Mr. BH. Bednall ; house, 
Whiston Bank, for Mr. RK. Rainsford; bungalow at 
Wetley Moor for Mr. H. Banks; bungalow at Brook- 
house-lane, Bucknall, for Mr. Mills; conversion of 
building at Tean, for Mr. W. Bradbury; bangalow, 
Gorsty-hill, Tean, for Mr, G. Malbon ; outbofidings near 
Kingsley Holt, for Mr. Davall ; bungalow at Washer- 
wall, for Mr. Baskeryfield ; bungalow and outbulidings 
at Wetley Moor, for Mr. 8. Boklstone; bungalow at 
Chapel-atreet, Forsbrook, for Mr. 8. Mawdesiey. 

Dover.—Plans passed by T.C.: Workshop and 
lock-up shop at Ashen Tree-lane, for Capt. Noble, by 
Messrs. Worsfold & Wayward: alterations, 2, Limes- 
read, for Mr. 8. H. Hillman. The T.C. has decided to 
accept the offer of Major Astor, M.P., to build, and to 
maintain at his own expense for two years, an adult 
dental clinic. The site, to be provided for the town, 
is near to the exiating infant welfare clinic. 

GELLYGAER.—Plans passed by U.D.C. for twenty 
houses at Deri, for Powell Duffryn Coal Co., subject 
to roadway being 14 ft. wide instead of tweive as 
proposed.——-The U.D.C. has accepted £500 grant 
from the Miners’ Welfare Committee In connection 
with recreation ground lay-out scheme for Bedlinog, 
and surveyor is preparing plans. 

GRAYTHORP.—The E.C. of the Durham €.C. has sub- 
mitted sketeh plans for a new school for 150 elilidren to 
the Board of Education, at an estimated cost of £1,575. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—Plan passed by T.C.: Howse, 
opposite Belle Vue-road, for Mr. 8. Frank. 

iste or Wient.—Over 5° acres of the Isle of Wight 
estate of the late Lord Alverstone is being developed 
as a garden village. Plans are out for over a hundred 
bungalow residences on modern lines, and the general 
scheme provides for tennis courts, a village hall, and 
public gardens. 

ILKESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Factory, 
A wsworth-road, for Mr. A. Booth; house, Awsewarth- 
road, for Mr. A. F. Bidnell; conveniences, “ Bull's 
Head” public house, Little Hallam, for Messrs. 
Hansons, Ltd.; branch premises, Church-street, for 
the Iikeston Co-operative Society. 

KENDAL.—Plans paseed by T.C.: Bungalow, 
Aynam-road, for Mr. Wm. O. Brown (architect, Mr. 
J. Stalker, Junr.); house and shop, Castle-grove, for 
Mrs. Ridgway (architect, Mr. G. Morland); house, 
Sedbergh-road, for Mr. Kenneth Webster (architect, 
Mr. G. Morland); lay-out of site for works and offices 
on Shap-road, for Messrs. Isaac Braithwaite & Son, 
Ltd., engineers (architect, Mr. H. E. Searborough, 
Carlisle}; alterations to sports pavillion, Parkside- 
road, for Messrs. Somervell Bros. ; conversion of ware- 
house into flats, 97, Stricklandgate, for Mr. Foster 
Hodgson (architect, Mr. J. Hutton). 

LEEDS.—Considerabie extensions are to be made by 
the Leeds University in the department of agriculture. 
A recent contribution of £10,000 received from the 
late Mr. Walter Morrison, supplemented by a Treasury 
grant of £15,000 and a contribution of about £10,000 
from the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education, 
has now made it possible for the University to consider 
the erection of new buildings, and the work will be 
put in hand shortly. A site of 190 ft. by 125 ft. on 
the University-road frontage of the University has 
been allotted. 

MANCHESTER.—Plans passed: Conversion of pre- 
mises into bank, No. 68, Hyde-road and Kouteford- 
road, Gorton; alterations to “ Beswick Inn,” No. 2%, 
Rowland-street, Beswick; additions to bakery, 
Parrot-street, Clayton; conversion of house into 
shop and house, Hyde-road and Ashwood-avenne, 
Gorton: alterations to premises, 71, Fairfield-road, 
Openshaw; additions to works, Loulsa-street, Cpen- 
shaw; alteration to premises, 63, Cross-street and 
Ellesmere-street, Gorton; addition to works, Pal- 
merston-street, Ancoata ; addition to works, Howarth- 
street, Bradford ; additions to works, Edward-street 
Openshaw ; additions to premises, 15, Oak-street, and 
Copperas-street, Shudehill ; additions to dye works, 
Monsall-road, Newton Heath: offices and warehouse, 
47-51, Mosley-street and Back George-stroeet ; altera- 
tions to premises, 30, Oldham-road, Miles Platting ; 
alterations to works, Mark-lane and Pump-yard ; 
alterations to shop, 85, Bury New-road, Cheetham ; 
dwelling house, Polefield-road, Blackley; addition to 
house, 282, Waterloo-road, Cheetham ; alterations to 
premises, Lime-street, Ebony-street, and Tack Lime- 
street, Oldham-road ; storage warehouse, Croaa Keya- 
street and Addington-street ; offices, the Parsonage, 
College Land and Parsonage-lane; manager's office, 
rest room, and lavatories to works, Chapter-street, 
Newton Heath; reinstating premises, 91, Great 
Ducie-street and Johu-street, Cheetham; house, Park- 
road, Crumpaall; alterations to premises, 27, Cor- 

ration-street and Macdonald’s-lane ; workshops to 
ft Mt. Prison, Southall-street, Cheetham; house, Hfil- 
lane, Blackley; alterations to premises, 220, Dury 
New-road and Ashworth-street, Cheetham: offices, 
Hendham Vale Works, Hendham Vale; additions to 
remises, Victoria-street and Cateaton-street ; house 
Flolland-road, Crumpeall; alterations to “ Vine Inn,” 
Kennedy-street ; economiser house to Lioydfield Mills, 
Masonic-street, Ancoate; alterations to shop, 632, 
Stock yrt-road and Church-road, Longsight; offices 
and wrooma, Wilmsalow-road and Rusholme-place, 
Rusholme: shop and house, Beresford-road and 
Montgomery-road, Rusholme ; alterations to presses, 
191, Upper Brook-street and Nelson-street. Choriton- 
npou-Medlock ; addition to house, 4, Lancaster-road, 
Didsbury ; house, Meliond Plaving Fields, Mount- 
road, Gorton; additions to dancing academy, Brons- 
wick-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock ; warehouse, Ducie 
street, Stockport-road, West Gorton ; house, Macefto- 
avenue, West Didsbury ; house, Sandy-lane, Choriton- 
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oe ay AIR 16 houses, een, Choriton-cum- 
Hardy: additions to Barlow Moor- 
road Chositon-cum-Hardy ; house, me, Wilbraham reed 
Choriton-cum-Hard * The Gables,” 
Manchester-road.  Chorton- eu Hla 

ee Win Hardy ; _addition 
pte cddition "to 
Mabfield-road and 


— hall, Upper Chorlton- road, Moss Side ; shops 
oie tions t promiees, 1 “ers @, Strettord-sond, ube; 
altera o and Long- 
worth-street Bad house to Crown Brewery 
Renshaw-street, Hulme ; offices, stands, &c., one 
— City Football Ground, Maine-road, and Kip 

, Withington; shops, hall, and premises, P tt 
roe Yew Tree-lane, Lynton-street, and Tintern- 
street, Rusholme. 

NEWTONS ABBOT.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: Bunga- 
low at Cowley Park, Moreton; bungalow at Huxner 
(Cross, Kingskerswell, for Mr. 0. Swanson; house in 
Cross-street, Moreton, for Mrs. E. L. Bailey ; bungalow 
at Mount Pleasant, for Mr. J. West ; bungalow at 
Bishopsteignton for Mr. W. Short; "and house at 
Kovey, for Mr. W. Rhoades. 

Oxrorp.—Plans passed by T.C.: C. Raworth & 
Son, 79 and 80, St. Aldate’s, workshop at north end 
of Bridewell-square, Speedwell-street ; The Governing 
edy of the Warneiord, Cheney-lane, addition of 
recreation room and dormito: ry block to ladies’ wing 
of the Warneford Hospital ; lets Kennedy, St. Mary's 
Lodge, Kidlington, house on south side of Lonsdale- 
road extension ; essrs. J. Rs Weatherby, 50, 
Norreys-avenue, and G. A. Hall, St. Mary’s-road, 
two houses on new estate south ‘of tention, road ; 
Geo, Weeks & Co,. 4, Cornmarket-street, rebuildin 
their business premises ; The Provost and Fellows 0 
Oriel College. conversion of 9 and 10, King Edward- 
street into four residences; Wool dridge & Simpson, 
Frenchay-road, eight houses on north side of Bainton- 
road ; . KR. Baffan, 28, Thorncliffe-road, house, 
Thorncliffe-road. 

PontTypripp.-—-The U.D.C. has received notification 
ot a grant of £4,000 additional, for lay-out of public 
park.—-—The Graig ward welfare scheme to include 
a public hall and library has assumed definite lines ; 
the secretary is Councillor a Davies, miners’ agent. 

RoMsEY.—Plans y R.D.C.: Bungalow at 
Newtown, Shertieid enalish for Mr. James Smith ; 
bungalow at Crawley Hill, East Wellow, for Mr. R. E. 
Street; bungalow at Windwhistle, East Wellow, for 
Mrs. Petty. 

SovuTs Gates. —Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. F. W. 
Newby for Mr. Wm. Skears, new shop front, 202, 
Ocean-road ; Mr. G. R. Smith, for the Trustees of the 
United Methodist € hurch, Birchington-avenue, billiard 
and recreation room at rear of U.M. Church; Mr. H. 
Hill for Dr. KR. M. Danks, motor garage and alterations, 
11 and 13, Cleveland-street ; Mr. H. Hill for Mr. R. P. 
Chipehase, rebuilding of premises at corner of Back 
Ogle-terrace and Back Albion-terrace ; Measrs. T. A. 
Page & Son for Messrs. G@. Thornton & Co,, 25 semi- 
detached houses on building estate at corner of Ceme- 
tery-approach and Sunderland-road, Cauldwell; T. A. 
Page & Son for Mr. Hames, new shop front to premises 
corner of Hyde-street and Tennyson- street; Mr. J. H. 
Morton for Mrs, J. Burrows, new shop front, 2 = Mee 
den-street, corner of Stanhope-road. 

ScURREY.—The C.C. has decided to proceed with a 
new arterial road from yey to Sutton, the esti- 
mated cost of which is £567,500. 

Sovuta WaLes.—The ped of the G.W.R. Co 
at a meeting held on August 3rd, instructed proceeding 
with the following works : Glamorgan—Briton Ferry- 
road, completion of portion of hump yard, to enable 
shipment traffic for Swansea Docks to be dealt with by 
gravitation; Gowerton, construction of cattle pens 
sidings with independent approach road; (Cardiff 
Docks—provision of floating pneumatic gra: in-handling 
plant, capable of discharging grain from ship to shore 
at maximum of 120 tons per hour; Monmouthshire— 
(wmearn, near Aberearn, provision of new station to 
serve developing mining district. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—~-Plans passed by T.C.: A. L. 
Blower, house, York- * age J. L. Wood, house, 
Richmond- road; C. W. J. Walton, house, Clark- road ; 

. Freeman, two villas, Clark- road ; Freeman, Hardy 
, Willis, shop front, Queen-street : Star Tea Co., Ltd., 
shop front, > and 11, Queen-street; the Wolver- 
ae Dudley Scout Ltd.. ‘improvements, 

tsheaf Hotel,” Market-street; J. Miller, 
Ltd., grain storage tanks, Corn Hill ; ‘woivichomnnt 
Society for the Blind, workshop and lavatory, Waterloo- 
road; T. Thomas use, Cooper-street ; Chillington 
Tool Co., Ltd., dust exhaust and cyclone house 
lavatory, oil and grease stores, Willenhall-road ; 
Cleveland Casting Co., foundry, Hallets-row : 8. G. 
Jones, bungalow, Com] -road ; Wolverhampton «& 
Dudley Breweries, Lt , Tebuilding “White Hart,” 
Worcester-street.. 


WrexnaM.—The borough nes has been 
instructed to prepare a lay-out plan a new 

street, widening of King-street, and a ane town hall 
and municipal bull 


FIRES. 


BaTTix.—aA serious fire has occurred at Beaw 
ml Battle, the residence of the late Sir Archibald 
amb 

BrRaDFORD.—A disastrous fire has occurred at 
Cannon Mills, Great Horton-road, owned by Messrs. 
Brooksbank, 

Bhan ws —The premises of Messrs. John Lewis, 

motor engineers, Merthyr and Cardiff, at Old Rink, 


Park-place, Merthyr Tydfil, were completely 
fire, eS a Stock and building 
£22,000 incurred, 
NORTON MALtTon.—As the result of a fire the picture 
house has been completely destroyed. 


gutted by 
loss of estimated ~ahew 
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~ ABERDEEN.—For dredging of the navigation 
channel, for the Harbour Commissioners :— 
ae ny | Contracting and Dredg- 
is Ue; Same on ks £45,913 15 
BIRTLEY ied footpath flagging at Birtley, for 
the Durham ¢ é oene xe 
*Bolam, nen & Bolam, Birtley £1,097 5 
BISHOP AUCKLAND.—For improvements to 
heating apparatus at Girls’ County School, for the 
Durham €.C. 
“Brightelde Foundry and Engineer- 
eI Ge act deo eccen Gand £287 10 
BOU asremouen. —For Paving in Wimborne and 
other roads, for the T.( 
*Limmer and Trinidad Lake 
MeN Ob eons ce £16,411 10 0 
BOURNEMOUTH.—-For the construction of Bos- 
combe promenade and other works, for the T.C. :— 
*Anthony, Fasey & Son . £49,989 12 0 
j POURNEMOUTE.—Supply of 120 lamp posts 

0 T.C.:— 

WH Oy Men BO oss bass s occas £395 
BOURNEMOUTH.—For repairs and renovations at 
Schools, for the T.C. :— 

Moordown C. of E. Boys’ School— 


*Jenkins & Sons .............. £143 0 0 
Lansdowne Council School (A)— 

*Jenkins & Sons ............-: 6% 0 0 
Lansdowne Council School ( B)—- 

*Jenkins & Sons .............. 132 09 O 
Winton St. Luke’s School— 

*Jenkins & Sons .............. 114 0 0 
Westbourne St. Ambrose School— 

| a ai 49 8 O 


St. Paul's School— 
VEE Oe RS es hci, cs 
Boscombe St. John’s School— 
*—. C. Coates & Son............ 175 0 0 
BRIDGEND.—For supply to U.D.C. of motor fire 
engine :— 
Leyland Motors (Ltd.).............. £1,525 
CARDIFF.—For the erection of a depot at Velindra- 
read, Whitchurch, for the R.D.C. Mr. Wm. Farrow, 
enginecr, 20, Park-place, Cardiff :-— 
Shai! (Llandaff), Ltd., Llandaff, 


116 O 06 


GE ic nc weeks oncedinin te sv £3,686 0 0 
James Stephens, Cardiff ...... 3,511 17 10 
Knox & Wills, Ltd., Cardiff . 3,500 0 0 
Henry Jones, Cardiff ios Sew ie 3,495 10 7 
Bradford & Davies, Cardiff . 3,244 0 0 
8. & J. Williams, Cardiff ...... 3,336 18 11 
Newcombe & Co.. Cardiff 22... 3,190 0 0 
E. R. Evans, Bros., Ltd., Cardiff 3,167 11 8 
KE. A. Bond & Co., Cardiff .... 3,075 0 6 
Edwin Williams & Son, Whit- 

church, Glam............. 3,015 12 3 
Thomas R. Evans, Cardiff .... 2,987 0 0 
Rey | a | erate 2,922 12 3 
*John Harry, Radyr, Glam. .... 2,765 4 7 


CASTLESIDE.—For tar paving playgrounds at 
‘Council School. for the Durham C.C, :-— 


*P,. Harle, Sunderland ............ £255 4 
CHEL LTEN HAM.—For erection of 10 pairs of houses, 
for > x 
_Drew—5 S& pairsat ........ per pair £850 
oH. “Wilson & Sons Do, ...... at 850 


CHESTER-LE-STREET.—For sett paving on Great 
North-r road, at Chester-le-Street, for the Durham 
©€.C. 

“Yniguoved Road Constructions, 
pn RST ere £17,742 2 2 

CHILTON FERRYHILL.—For gene ne repairs at 
Thilton Ferryhill Station Council School, for the 
Durham €.C. :— 

*G, W. Lazenby 3? Snr ees £484 10 


CORNFORTH LANE.—For pointing boundary 
walls, &e., at Council School, for the Durham C.C. :— 
*w. & J. T. Bell, Coxhoe ........ £143 13° 


CROOK. hag - ewer repairs to Council School, 
for the Durham C 
*J. H. pom Willington tténctoeve £596 


CROOKGATE BANK.—For sett paving on Gates- 
head—Burnopfield main road at Crookgat 
the Durham €.C. -— ‘pare eo 
*Improved Road Constructions, 
Ltd., Newcastle ........ £2,146 18 0 


DONCASTER.—For erection of 
at the Holmes, for the T.C. : ns Oe 
*Edwards & Co. (Reneheter), 
Ms e565 Wee ids ees £12,785 5 1 


DONCASTER.—For erection of 7% ho : 
Warmsworth-road site, for the T.C ree tombe 


“m; 2 A. Forsdike, Ltd., Sheffield— 


Sob ~ oar operas £6,830 90 

io Re EEE eae 3,420 0 
© Bs MN soe ie iidssee 2,752 0 

OS SE AES es 2,424 0 

© Sh SN. iav'ncb ec av doer aie. ,207 10 

We By NN a Foo SE 11,172 0 


[Aucusr 10, “1923. 


DOVER.—For painting and incidental work at 
Isolation Hospitals, Tower Hamlets, and Poulton. for 
the T.C. Mr. Wm. Boulton Smith, Borough Engi: ‘ef, 
ee? Dien House, Dover :— 

. Lewis & Sons (Dover), Ltd... £597 0 0 


T W. Cole, Folkestone........ 625 18 6 
Emery Bros., Dover .......... 491 7 6 
*H. Westley, "ORR 245 19 0 


DURHAM.—For asphalt peeing on various main 
roads, for the Durham C.¢ 


*Highways Constructions, Ltd. . £46,164 5 
’ *Limmer and Trinidad Asphalt Co. 29'906 5 
*Whitehall Asphalt Co........... 28,215 0 
*Country Asphalt Co. .......... 15,468 15 


DURHAM.—For central heating installation at the 
Durham County Asylum, for the Visiting Committer -— 
*John Musgrave & Son ............ £10,175 

EASINGTON.—For general repairs and new venti- 
lators at Easington-lane Council School, for the Durham 
Cl. 

WT. RNG SHIRE 6 oc e sac aweds £254 19 

ELISABETHVILLE.—For installation of low 
pressure hot water system at Council School, for 
the Durham C.C, :— 

"Steel & Co., Sunderland ...... £473 1 6 

EPPLETON.—For repairs to playgrounds at Council 
School, for the Durham C.C. :— 

*Whittingham Bros., Shadforth .... £136 3 

GELLYGAER.—For _ erectio no a bridge over 
railway at Gilfach, for the U.D.C. 

*Barnes, Chaplin & Co........... £7,513 8 

HAMSTERLEY COLLIERY.—For general repairs 
at Council School, for the Durham C.C. :- 

*Ainsley Bros., Durham...... £339 6 9 

HAVERFORDWEST.—For constructing, for the 
T.C., a ferro-concrete road from Queen’s Hotel to 
Bridgend-square :— 


T. Hughes, Lianelly .......... £5,750 0 0 
Standard Construction Co., 

TN Gas ehy ss kd 06K 4690 3 6 
J. Morgan, Haverfordwest .... 4,266 16 4 
Fothergill Bros., Exeter ...... 4.265 0 0 


*Watson & Horrocks, Bridgend 4,066 6 11 
HULL.—For the erection of 26 houses on the 
Cottingham-road Estate, for the 1.C. The City Archi- 
tect, Architect’s Office, Hull :— 
*Stubbings & Fell, Sutton-in-Ashfield, Notts— 
BS DOE oo i bciec sas per house £350 
ee See eee eee 320 
(Accepted subject to confirmation by the Ministry 
of Health.) 
ILKESTON.—For painting schools, for the T.C. :-— 
*H. Rainbow (Hallam Fields) .£189 0 
oo eT OS Pa ae 129 6 
*W. Bee (Chaucer-streel) .........+.+. f 
ILKESTON.—For alterations to heating apparatus 
at Hallicroft School :-— 
OP ee BD, ais ve ccwcesndaveceees £29 
LEEDS.—For works in connection with construction 
of farm buildings and conversion of stable buildings 
into refreshment rooms on Temple Newsam Estate, 
for the T.C. :-— 


BRlectric lighting (including fittings), refreshment 
rooms— je i 
*S. Dixon & Son, Ltd........... £159 16 6 


Electric lighting (including fittings), mistals, dairies. 
&ec.— 


*8. Dixon & Son, Ltd........... i ae 
Tiling, refreshment rooms and lavatories— 
TA,’ SER, 5555008 bo 4000600 971 5 11 


Sanitary goods, lavatories, &c., to refreshment rooms, 
and dressing rooms— 
*Hinchliffe Green Manufacturing 


CG Rn ain ee abe Ca be b0 653 16 4 
Heating, refreshment rooms— 
*Central Heating Co. .......... 485 0.0 


Domestic hot water supply, refreshment rooms-— 

*H. Braithwaite & Co., Ltd... 330 0 0 

LEEDS.—For erection of offices for Armley and 
Bramley Board of Overseers :-— 

*Appleyard Bros. 

LEEDS.—Erection of lodge at 
Reservoir, for the T.C.:— 

OE BUI cari oats cheecenvess £780 10 
LEEDS.—For painting at Holbeck Cemetery, for 

the T.C. :— 

*C. & L. Greenwood............ £110 10 6 
LLANDILO.—For construction of drain and sedi- 

mentation tank at Cwmtyrch, for R.D.C. -— 

*O. L. Rees, Brynamman........ £432 4 
LLANDILO. ae. works in connection with Bettws 

water supply, for R.D.C. :— 

*Owen & Rogers, Llandilo hia £690 10 9 
LIVERPOOL.—For painting railings, &c., at 

Sefton Park, for the T.C. : 

a. ee ne rene er £1,234 

LIVERPOOL.—For supply of (a) sluice valves, and 
(b) sluice valves, for Oswestry new filter beds, for the 
T.C.:— 

*(a) Olley & Maclellan........-.-- £540 4 

*(b) J. Blakeborough & Son .....- 
LIVERPOOL.—For painting railings, shelters, &e., 

at Stanley Park, for the T.C. :-— 

*J. Jones, Birkenhead ........-----+- £1,765 
LIVERPOOL.—For erection of conveniences at 
mithy-lane Recreation Ground :— 

*Roberta & Sloss ........-----+-+0-0+- 
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thie & So 


LIVERPOOL.—For constructing paths, fences, &c., 
| whew houses on Edge-lane Drive and Walton Clubmoor 
tes * 


*Unit Construction Co... £18 13s. 9d. per house 


LIVERPOOL.—For electric installations in 150 
houses on the Edge-lane Drive and the Walton Club- 
moor Estates, for the T.C. :-— 

*Western Engineering Co., Liverpool— 
For 75 houses, at £7 17s. per house for Type 
“A.” and £8 11s. 6d. for Type “ B.” 
*H. Jones, Liverpool — 
For 75 houses, at £7 188. per house for Type 
“A.” and £8 14s. per house for Type 
Lad tog 


val agg inp eng | buildings and roofing 
4 site, at Albion-place, Old Haymarket, for the 


*Dyer Bros. 
LIVERPOOL.—For cleaning and painting 11, 
Hatton-garden, for the T.C. :-— 
WW 6 A le TE. So 54 an ce sadsbneesons £147 
LIVERPOOL.—For erection of switch house, at 
Hunts Cross, for the T.C. :— 
*J. Williams (Liverpool), Ltd........... £558 


LONDON.—For redecorating men’s first-class bath 
hall, for the St. Marylebone B.C, :— 


eee eee eee eee 


©. Tawener @ BOR... csccccsccces £494 0 

ER i SLE > onk bes dnd Osha veers 476 «0 
J. Simpson & Son.........--.-00> 457 0 
*Waring & Gillow, Ltd............. $97 15 


LONDON.—For construction of new intake dock 
upon the Regent’s Canal, for the St. Marylebone 
B.C, :-— 

*H. Sabey & Co. (not exceeding)...... £2,539 

LONDON.—Supply of galvanised mild steel cast- 
iron pipe work to the St. Marylebone B.C, :— 

*Aiton & Co., Derby........+++-+++ £778 16 


LONDON.—For supplying and fixing 96 chimney 
“e to the flats on Brookfield Estate, for the St. Pancras 
Cc. 


J. W. Falkner & Sons......... cus 0088:.9 
Howell J. Williams, Ltd..........- 305 «(0 
*Albert Monk, Edmonton, N.9...... 286 10 


LONDON.—For supplying and laying a 36 in. 
cast-iron condensing water main at the King’s-road 
Power Station with an outlet into the Regent's Canal, 
for the St. Pancras B.C, :— 


D. G. Somerville & Co. ....-... £4,247 0 0 
Beles GUE SAE, chore ancvasicy 3.500 0 0 
Chessums, Ltd. .........-.+-- 2911 0 0 
John Mowlem& Co., ......-. 2,733 4 7 
*George Bell & Sons, Ltd.,N.19 2,589 0 0 


LONDON.—For erection of dwellings and road 
work at White Hart-lane Estate, for the L.C.C. -— 


Arthur Vigor, Ltd., Knights- 
b 8.W.1 


«5 pa £37,023 6 4 
L. H. & Roberts, B.-.:- 35,000 0 0 
no sce Pr ” 34,750 0 0 
Sons ), Ltd., 
* tm 4 — anges $4,663 0 0 
J. E. Billings & Co., Ltd., W... 34,615 0 0 
A. Monk, Lower ton .. 34,208 0 0 
Fred & T. Thorne, Isle of Dogs, 33,068 19 9 
Southend-on-Sea. . J 
Oe Matchesd & Son, Enfield 31,820 0 0 
C. Miskin & Sons, Ltd., W.C... ,766 0 0 
Walter Lawrence & Sons, E.C.2 31,626 0 0 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich.... 31,585 0 0 
*Rowley Bros., Wood Green, N. 30,690 0 0 
t, in 
‘or the 
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LIVERPOOL.—For demolition of existing buildings and erection of 60 tenement dwellings, Prince Edwin-street, for the Corporation. Mr. F. E.G. Badger, Director 
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Firm price tender not ~ Contract price variable as 


subject to variation as result of alterations in rates of Amount 





DCSE LCdst aes duviees sees dt oowscierss 
. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Manchester................ 


result of fluctuations in 


workmen's wages, but rot 
rates of workmen's wages subject to variation as result of 
and jor cost of materials. fluctuations in cost of materials. 


allowed for 
old materials 
in demolition. 


Time periods for completion. 


ees .. £29,905 .. — .. £3,217 .. 16 weeks, 12 weeks and 16 weeks. 
ane o« Oeee .. £30,529 .. 350 .. No time stated, 
tes -. 80,604 .. $0,594 .. 300 .. No time stated. 
va0% -. 80,650 .. aé as -- 80,650 .. = -. Nil .. No thme stated. 
Oeste je SE; {| aon ee ee ea! .. Nil .. To be arranged, 
sia «sO 5 . Wages variation, plus 5 per cent. ie; ee . No time stated. 
{ Fluctuation wages, less 5 per : 
ee -. 81,054 .. ‘1 cent. and plus 5 per cent. | orn . To be arranged. 
coos oe 98,008 3. 7, [on . 223 ., 26 weeks, 30 weeks and 34 weeks, 
+ - S008... .. Wages, plus 5 per cent. Nil .. No time stated, 
is ow  OB,480 .. b *~ e» 82,410 .. 40 .. 26 weeks, 26 weeks and 26 weeks. 
os -. 33,048 .. a pe Nil .. No time stated. 
sheen a le bie oe io Se ae Nil .. 20 weeks, 15 weeks and 20 weeks. 
anne wie) - eee ne ie ite == Nil .. No time stated. 
oa oo S60 i be ny i -- 509 .. 30 weeks, 24 weeks and 30 weeks. 
rex -- 24,980 .. & ia ct a Nil .. No time stated 
eres oe; Bees ¢é —_ Nil .. No time stated. 


LONDON.—For the asphaltic repaving of portion of King-street, for St. Pancras B.C. :— 


Names of Tenderers. 


The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. (Rock 
RR ES SPA AEE IE ee er EES 
Val De Travers Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd. (Rock 
PD Ran 5 ide vin chatcendactbbbes sunsets Cae 


The London Asphalte Co., Ltd. (Mastic)..... ere 
French Asphalte Co., Ltd. (Rock Asphalte)......... 
The Neuchatel Asphalte Co., Ltd. (Mastic).......... 
Constable Hart & Co., Ltd. (Aztecmac)............. 
*Whitehall Asphalt & Engineering Co., Ltd. , (Duraphalt) 


Prices. 
a QMaintenance——_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_ —_____ _ 
Vard — Yard 
super. Free. Further. super. Trenches. 
Years, Years, At Yd. super. 
s. d, d. 8. d, 
Re Eee 2 ‘ 8 “ee 6 3 32 (0 
12 6 2 . 6 30 «=O 
11 98 2 8 6 20 («OO 
0 2 10 5 33.=« 
is $8 2 “ 6 32 .6«¢6 
- eae 5 5 3 25 0 
Sa os 6 3 3 17 6 


LONDON.—For the erection of 50 houses, in two sections of 28 and 22, on the No. 3 Section of the Council’s 


Housing Site at Chariton, for the Greenwich B.C. :-— 


ee ER  o dcdins cbcccnpee ed 
Messrs. Douglass Halse & Co., Ltd.... 
=e YY err ee 
The Guild of Builders (London), Ltd... _ 
Messrs. Thatcher & Pritchard......... 


£20,298 4 
20.263 0 
19,800 2 


Messrs. J. W. Ellingham, Ltd........... 418,637 0 
Mesers. Dillway & Elvy Hilliway........ *18.263 18 
Messrs. Thomas & Edge ......... eat ae 


Mr. Charles Thompson ......... 16,661 12 


Completion Com io 
28 Houses. Weeks 22 Houses. Woeke , "f 

- 60 £15,971 14 3 ., 50 
Ss. 20 16,024 0 0 .. 30 
aa. 28 15,477 6 B® ., 22 

- . wae? 8.5 44 

oo ee XO Oe ee 4m 
0 85 -. 414,606 0 0... 35 
0 2a oo "EG Rre Be.2 . 2% 22 
0 2a * 13,8560 0 0 .,. 24 
x 65 ; 12,006 15 24... 65 
0 40 *12 229 0 40 


n Sia ead 
*Mr. A. G. Winter, Routh Norwood, 8.F.25 °16,288 0 
*1 per cent. reduction if accepted for whole of honses. 


LON DON.—For resurfacing portion of carriageway 
in Portland-road, for the Kensington B.C. :- 
*Whitehall Asphalte & Engineering Co... 6s. 6d. 
per yard super. and maintenance for six years. 


LONDON.—For the erection of subsidiary buildings 
at Tunnel-avenue depot, in connection with the refuse 
disposal plant, for the Greenwich B.C. :— 

W. Mills & Sons.......... RFT OSS £2,295 
*H. H. Hollingsworth & Son .......... 2,070 


LONDON.—For erection of sanitary convenience 
at Chariton Cemetery, for the Greenwich B.C. :— 
Wm, Milis & Sons (builders and con- 


WENN TAG. .vctgoccwceessonss £287 
Ws SN Tak, bas owsdessebanebuee<ss 2R4 
RS os sc cren iv bes ve bes 255 
*A. W. Pelling, Catford, &.%.6......... 241 


LONDON.—For laying two-coat Trinidad asphalt 
macadam, 4in. deep, in several streets, for the St. 
Marylebone B.C. :— 

*Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co.— 

In Clipstone-street, at 158, 3d. per sq. yd. ; 

Percy-street, 158. 6d.; Barrett-street, 

| 15s, 3d.; and Foley-street, 14s. 9d., 
with full maintenance for five years. 


MANCHESTER.—Tenders accepted for the Cor- 
poration :-— 
For erection of a boiler house at Moss Side Baths— 
J. = Danae & Ce. i iat 
For — and fixing Galloway boiler a - 
r Gallo Ltd 
ways, a 
For pain’ , &c., interior of first-class swimming 
eames _ aed 


ington Baths— 
For alterations to public wash-house at Mayfield 
Baths— 
C. H. Normanton & Son, Ltd. 
ime—Buxton Lime Firms Co., Buxton 
7 ‘The oundry Co., Ltd., 


Bolts os Richard Davies & Son 
rot Paint & Varnish Co., Ltd. 


Taree hn a Fi! Ps mg 8 Ltd 
Booth 


Varna-street— Hall & Ltd., Sheffield. 

Wheler-street— Ward & b» 

rs Ol 8. Miller 

ee eae & Lighting S i Oia 

Eimfeid-read-—Manchester Elect Main- 
tenance Co. 


oe 0 : 
t5 per cent. reduction if accepted for whole of houses. 


For alterations to closets and drains at Christchurch 
School, Bradford, Manchester— 
J. W. Billings. 
For new boiler at St. Anne's, Newton Heath— 
Turton & Sona. 
For timber for Handicraft Centres—- 
Geo, Evans & Sons, Ltd. 
For supply and delivery of pressure testing equip- 
ment for Electricity € loamaatiaer nal at 
Ferrante, Ltd., Hollinwood. 
C.I. troughs for coke conveyor at Gaythorn Gas 
Works— 
West's Improvement Co., Ltd. 
For cleaning and painting gas holder at Gaythorn-- 
Pickles, Ayland & Co., Ossett. 
For cleaning and painting gas holder at Bradford— 
Bidder Steeplejack & Contracting Co. 
For rack and pinion valves-— 
_ Bryan Donkin & Co., Ltd., Chesterfield. 
NOTE.—Manchester firms unless otherwise stated, 
MARYPORT.—For erection of bridge at Maryport 
for the Cumberland €.C. »— 
*Border Engineering Contractors, Ltd. £3,254 
NUNHEAD.—With reference to the rebuilding of 
“ The Albion,” Gibbon-road, reported in our issue of 
deg the architect for the work is Mr. A. EB. Sewell. 


OXFORD.—For the reconstraction and widening 
of Seacourt Bridge, and the widening and deepening 
the stream at the bridge, for the T.C. -— 


Be WORE, COMAIR occ ccesescccns A. £6,106 6 06 
Do. do, 3. 5506 0 0 
Davidson & Sykes, London ........ A. 6469 2 2 
y 0. Bh. 6309 2 2 
Frank Bevis, Ltd., Portemouth A. 892015 0 
» . B. 0,070 15 6 
Kinnear, Moodie & Co., Hammer- 
A ub ckavede tans cee Be A. 9,767 10 10 
Do. do. B. 7,967 10 10 
Concrete Piling Co., Westaidinster A. 6,751 1 1 
. 0. B. 6,707 11 1 
*Stewart & McDonnell, Westminster A. 5,074 11 & 
Do. do. B. 5,154 11 38 
Kirk & Randall, London . A. 6,708 1 © 
Do. do. B. 5628 1 & 
Nott, Brodie & Co., Ltd., Bristol.... A. — 
Do. oO. B. 7,905 2 & 
Christian! & Neilsen, 8.W. A. 6,971 18 4 
Do. do. B. 601018 «4 
Playfair, Toole, Ltd.,Southampton A. 9429 7 6 
». > B. 05709 7 «& 
J. & W. Stewart, London ........ A. 7,437 14 I1 
Do. do. B, -- 
D. G. Somerville, Ltd., London .... A. 7,228 60 Oo 
Do. do. B, 7,332 0 0 
(Tender “ A” provides for Raymond piles, and 


“ B” for reinforced concreteppiles,) 
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RYHOPE COLLIERY.—For repairs to roofs, 
chimneys, &c., at a bane —n nfanta’ Council 
School, for the Durham € 

*C, Homble........... sii oocuaee £407 3 7 

SALFORD. ynae and fixing of hot water heating 

—— at Wellington-street Girls’ School, for the 


*Eliiott, Ellis & Co., Manchester........ £256 
SALFORD.—For painting exterior of Frederick- 
road works and offices, for the T.C. :-— 
“fi. KR. Worsnip & Son ............ £389 15 
SALFORD.—For erection of the undermentioned 
buildings at Nab Top Sanatorium, for the T.C. — 


*Mark Warrington, Ltd., Hyde— 

Doctor's house .............. £1,800 6 0 
Garage, mortuary, &c., block 763 0 0 
NE Sain dope kw eresberacs 840 7 6 


SALFORD.—For supply of 600 tons of black 

mountain lime to the T.C. -— 
*Midiand Builders’ Supply, Lea- 
EES SRN Si eye £937 10 

SALFORD.—Supply and fixing on seatings, and 
counecting up of three new steel Lancashire boilers, 
each 30 ft. long by & ft. diameter, and the supply and 
erection of three mild steel chimneys, two boiler feed 
pumps, three injectors, two cast-iron feed water tanks, 
piping, hangers, damper operating gear, &c,, and all 
boiler fittings at the Regent-road Gas Works, for the 
T.C. 


*Yates & Thom, Blackburn.......... £6,090 


PORTABLE PARQUET 


in Oak or Gak and Wainut, also 
Spring Foundation Dance Fioers: 
Post or ‘Phone sng 1885) 


TURPIN PARQUET 
FLOORING 
25, NOTTING HILL GATE, 

















Phone : 
PARK 1985 














J GLSTEN SO 





Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 


Raoisterep Orrice axp Warr 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 








Telephene : Telegrams: 
EAsT 3771 GLIKSTEN "PHONE 
{5 lines) LONDON. 
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SEAHAM HARBOUR.—For recovering flat roofs 
and repairs to Council Schools, for the Durham C.C. -— 
*J. & T. Parker, Sunderland.... £738 3 1 


SHERBURN HILL.—For providing ventilating 
stoves at boys’ school, for the Durham C.C. : 
“Whittingham Bros. ..........---- £125 10 
SITTINGBOURNE.—For erection of oak fence 
round Cemetery extension, for the U.D.C. 
*C. Debnam, Guildford.........- £460 D 16 7 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—For foundations to new boilers 
at ponypsaged Works, for the T.C. -— 
Bailey & Co £4,422 18 10 
he mder previously accepted withdrawn.) 
SOUTH SHIELDS.—For cleaning and painting of 
schools, for the T.C. :-— 
*G. H. Thirkell—Stanhope-road B., G 


& I. School (inside only)...... £320 9 
*J. J. Miller—Westoe Secondary 

OS ERR 240 0 
*C. Lea—Dean-road School ........ 173 10 
*J. J. Miller—Westoe B. & G. School 

and extension (inside only).... 154 0 
*R. C. Hili—Ocean-road Junior 

DONE iG oi ons caswncastireeve 134 10 
*C. Lea—Mortimer-road Infants 

School (inside only) .......... 94 «(0 


TILBURY.—For crection of 118 houses, for the 
U.D.C, — 
*G. Blade & Co. 


WEST BOLDON.—For sett paving on Gateshead- 
Sunderland main road at West Boldon, for the Durham 
C.C 


£41,837 


*J. W. White, Sunderland...... £3,316 18 6 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— Erection of boundary wall 
at Commercial-road power station, for the T.C. :-— 


Di. My Rn dcnveécidenss cues £279 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—Erection of glazed brick 
divisions to fish stalls in retail market, for the T.C. :— 
"Ti, DRE BOOBs anos hice cc ven issue £214 


WOLVERHAMPTON .—Hot-water} heating boilers 
at (a) Secondary School; and (b) Dunkley-street 
centre, for the T.C. :-— 

*Jones & Attwood...... (a) £115 (6) £54 


WOLVERHAMPTON .—For repairs to playgrounds 
at ‘a) Dudley-road School; and (5) Bingley-street 
School, for the T.C. :— 


*Val de Travers..(a) £19711 6 (b) £16717 6 





—_— <<" 
o—_s 


The annual outing of the staff of Messrs. 
Stevens & Co., Silica Brick Works, Kidwelly, 
was held recently by some 300 members journey- 
ing to Aberystwyth. There Sir Alfred Stevens, 
chairman of directors, and Lady Stevens, 
entertained them. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, Ji. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1044/6, or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON. &, 
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NARROW 


OAK 


STRIPS MAKE THE BEST 


FLOORING 


OUR PRICE FOR 1" 3" WILL COVER 
THE EXTRA COST OF LAYING 


Syoney PRI DAY & Sons 


(ESTO. 1880) 


25, Monument St., E.C.3. 


Tei: MINORIES 1162 (2 lines). 











JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood, 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Lro., 
ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION. COLCH ESTER. 


Telephone: 0196 Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.“ 





HIGH-CLASS 


FLOORINGS 


of every description In 
WOOD BLOCKS. PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK AND MAPLE. 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 


VIGTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, &.W.18. 
(Phenes : Putney 1700 & £457) 











School & Hospital Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT fine. 


Newman &t., Oxford Londen, W.1 
* ee sy ia. aah 











THE STANDARD 


ELECTRIC LIFT 


J. STANNAH, 
ESTABLISHED 1628. 


89, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 








LONDON, S.E.1. 








BRABY’S “DROP-DRY” 


ECONOMICAL 
EFFECTIVE 


ESTIMATES FREE 


A.so N° 8 PATTERN 
WITH WooD CORE. 








F.BRABY & C*L™ 


“ Courteeun SuerentiLenden.” AND aT LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK, &c. 







No. 6 
PATTERN 





GLAZING 


MANY THOUSANDS 
OF FEET FIXED TO 
ROOFS OF 
FACTORIES, WARE- 
HOUSES, &c. 


LOWEST PRICES 


352-364, EUSTON RB., LONDON, N.W.1 


Telephone Ne. 
Museum 3032 (5 Lines) 
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